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Spotless cleanliness ia. 
without hard work! ea 


4 
Bon Ami makes dozens of things about the home be 


and farm clean and spotless. And in almost no time! Ae 
Principal uses 


It takes all the hard work out of window cleaning. * ae 
Makes mirrors shine cleans kitchen utensils, milk of Bon Ami— 
pans and pails, churns, lamps, nickel parts of stoves, Sor chaning and pom 
etc.—and polishes them too. It makes windshields and - i. ¥: ae 
metal parts on automobiles bright and sparkling. incoeiieal > tne 

Bon Ami is really a magical cleanser. It erases dirt Nickel on Stoves 
and grime — yet it never scratches — never makes the Kitchen Utensils 
nails brittle—never reddens the skin of the hands. Pa — Wo pe Walls 

Bon Ami comes in two forms —Cake and Powder— Non a Ween 
as illustrated above. Both contain the same ingredients. | Lamps and Mirrors 
Some folks like one, some another—and many use both. | Bathtubs, Wash Bowls 


and Pitchers 


Bon Ami Is a Sanitary, easy-to-use cleanser and The Hands, White Shoes 
polisher that no modern home should be without. | Dastemnnhile Whndhiatiie 


D ) , Le ond tinted Paste | | 
DOL 
9 
pe \n —Hasnt scratched yet / " 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


Isn’t it peculiar how one thought will 
ometimes start a whole string of thoughts 
t that just keep crowding out the things 

ou try to think about? You know how 
it is, | am sure, and have had that experi- 
ence many times. 

When I glanced at the calendar this 
morning, it flashed upon my mind that 
today is the beginning of my fourteenth 
vear with Successful Farming. That 
thought has seemed to call up so many 
others and they have been chasing eac 
‘ther thru my mind at such a rate that I 
haven’t been able to think about the 
things I really intended to write. 

I just couldn’t keep from reviewing the 
thirteen years during which I have helped 
to make the papers that have gone into 





hundreds of thousands of farm homes | Tf 


each month. During a period of that 
length there are certain to be times of joy 
and times of sadness in a large percentage 
of homes. Especially has this been true 
during the last thirteen years, which wit- 
nessed the great world war, with all the 
anxiety and grief that it brought to so 
many hornes, ad then the difficult period 
for farm people which followed. 

I have tried to picture in my mind what 
the monthly visits of Successful Farming 
have meant to hundreds of thousands of 
farm homes. If it has helped to increase 
the happiness and decrease the sadness, to 


make the road a little smoother, the days } .. 


a little brighter, and life a little fuller, then 
[ am happy, and I sincerely believe that it 
has. At least, hundreds of letters from our 
good friends tell us of definite help and 
inspiration they have received from 
Successful Farmin 
Then, I have thought of the pro 
nd improvement that has been made in 
Successful Farming during those thirteen 
ears. I could scarcely wait until I could 
get out some of the first issues that I 
helped edit and compare them with the 
ssues we have published in recent months. 
How I wish that our readers could make 
that comparison! 
{ting out a mighty good farm paper 
irteen years ago, and we were, compared 
with farm papers of that time. But when 
1 see those issues beside recent issues of 
Successful Farming, there is a tremendous 
nerence. 
During all that time we have been add- 
new features and making changes 
hich we were convinced would make 
Successful Farming of greater help and 
vice. And that isn’t all—we are going 
ec a the same policy, and con- 
y be searching for ways in which we 
n increase our service, which insures that 
Successful Farming will continue to be the 
t farm paper. 
\Vith all the improvement that has 


We thought we were | ¢ 
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been made in the last thirteen years, and 
in spite of the fact that almost everything 
else costs about twice as much as it did 
thirteen years ago, the subscription price 
of Successful Farming has not n in- 
creased. It is one thing in which you 
actually get more for the same amount of 
money than you did at pre-war prices.— 





Editor. 


From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING PROMOTES 
SPECIALIZATION 

This is the age of specialization. Success 
comes thru the ability to do one thin 
better than others. The “Jack of a 
trades” is rapidly disappearing because 
advertising has made him unnecessary. 

In former days, every buyer was his 
own judge of quality. He must know 
something about wood and furniture con- 
struction in order to buy household fur- 
nishings to advantage. He required a 





8 knowledge of fabrics and ability to recog- 


nize all-wool material in order to buy 
“oa. 

Buying was on a “bargain sale” basis 
and the purchaser took the risk. No mat- 
ter what one sought, it took some technical 
knowledge regarding the article in order 
to purchase wisely. Gradually a person 
became a “Jack of all trades” in his buy- 
ing. The more versatile one’s training, 
more likely became his prospect of i> 
factory purchasing, for Phe would know 
values and encounter less fraud and disap- 
pointment. 

Fortunately, wants were more limited 
in those days. A person, in time, could 
become reasonably expert in buying the 
things he desired. Today the scale of living 

roadened tremendously. Former 
luxuries are now necessities and it is im- 
possible to have much technical knowledge 
regarding the common purchases oftoday. 

Advertising has eliminated much of the 
need for such knowledge. The bayer is 
guided by brand names. Thru advertise- 
ments in The Meredith Publications and 
other mediums he has become familiar 
with various brands of practically every 
article he can desire. These brand names 
instantly give him an impression of the 
quality of the article, even tho he may 
not have seen it, and because of advertis- 


58} ing there is less likelihood of error in his 


estimate of quality. 

Each advertisement in Successful Farm- 
ing is a statement of fact—the goods must 
live up to the claims in order to be success- 
ful. The Meredith Publications protect 
you by guaranteeing each advertisement 
which is in effect the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee of quality. In addition to this, many 
dealers supplement the manufacturer's 
word with their own guarantee, thus giv- 
ing three-fold assurance of satisfaction. 

Consequently, men have time to special- 
ize today, for they are protected in their 
other contacts thru advertising. There is 
no necessity for being a “Jack of all 
trades’’—there is greater profit in being 
superior in one. Farmers can be farmers 
and not hardware, implement, dry goods, 
furniture and grocery experts at the same 
time. Therefore, they are better farmers 
and wiser buyers because of advertising. 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF poe rah deeciemrevecpea 


ur guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising 
. patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 


neern. Adverti ts for tob 





1ny Other questionable advertising are not acce 


pted 
caxters are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming ts an intro- 
friends. 


‘tion of the advertiser into the homes of our 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 





under any condition. Our 
debts of an honest 
guarantee. 


oo, wo en aes Olina tp oan 
readers. Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ 
the local dealer or direct — the manufacturer 


it we do not the 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


mapa. degen vaca gb ty FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscriptice Rate.—Five years for $1, pay payebte in adv: 


‘nts. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to su 


on address labe 


any error is noticed, subscriber will couter 9 tever by notifying us. In padies 
renewals always sigh your order exactly as the name appears on 


and to se ribers in the eighth zone, ar Gg How to Remit.—Send money ney by pumal money order, express order, bank Graft 
's sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- ter. Stamps in ¢ small amounts 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just way so and the money you have paid Change in Address .— a change in the address, subscribers should 
your subsert y * Ly Ao , sure to give their former as 1 present otherwise the address 
Renewal.— on the address label of each shows the time to which ¢ , ie a matter of importanss both to you and ke we. 
intel TEEPE =, pt. paid for to and Advertisin, ates.—The - Ay fl. 
: t chanel month of the indicated on the label. If the date on the label is Entered at Des M Jews. post otiee as second-class 
" upon receipt he second paper after payment of subscription, or if This lnsue is copyrighted 5, by uccessful Farming Publishing Company. 
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Ford Stake Body 
With Closed Cab 


‘515 


F. O. B. Detroit 
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The Business of Farming 


WITH FORD TRUCKS means low 
cost distribution, permitting the de- 
livery of live stock to the yards with- 
out noticeable shrinkage, and grain 
to the elevator the day prices are best, 
while the best market, though distant, 
can be selected for the sale of other 


produce. 
WITH FORDSON TRACTORS 
means low production costs, greater 


production per acre and insures the 
work being done at just the right time. 


Several new Ford- built body types are 
now available which will make the Ford 
truck exactly fit all farm hauling needs. 


See the Nearest Authorized FordDealer 


om_— 


Fordson Tractor 


*495 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Fenders $35 extra 











“FORD TRUCKS MAKE GOOD MARKETS AVAILABLE” 
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Tulsa county, 


FOR SALES; 


Time ¢@$ 0, pes, 
Cucunbe r8, S week. 
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qn board is good bul not as 


good as the real products 


brother, Tom Warehine, 


et. In Lawrence county, 


Opportunities in Roadside Marketing 
One Way to Get Better Prices 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


OADSIDE market- 
ing offers a won- 
derful opportunity 

to the farmer living on, 
or near, a well traveled 
road. With our whole 
country fast being cov- 
ered with a network of 
good roads, many of 
them hard - surfaced and 
maintained by state pa- 
trol, with automobile 
travel growing every 
year, the wide-awake 
farmer will see the pos- 
sibilities of selling his 
products for top prices 
at his door. 

In Washington coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, last sum- 
mer T. J. Wareiiine sold 
$1,500 worth of vege- 
tables and melons in a 
roadside marketing shed 
on the corner of his farm. 


three miles away, received 
~2.050 for fruits, vegetables and eggs at his roadside mar- 
Missouri, this year during the 


rawberry season, J. 8. Burrows sold $975 worth of straw- 


erries at his market shed on the farm. E. H. Young of 
Oklahoma, sells all the eggs from his 1,000 
hite leghorn hens, also broilers and friers, by the use of a 


idside market—and gets from ten to twelve cents a dozen 
re than the nearest produce buyers are paying farmers 


r eves 
I oes. 


[n a recent 1,500-mile trip, I talked with more than thirty 
rmers who were selling farm products in this way. All 
re enthusiastic over the future possibilities of such a mar- 


t. On several occa- 
ms during the trip, 
torists stopped me 
inquire where they 
ild find strawberries, 


esh eggs or vege- 


les for sale—and the 
irest farmer had 
em all to sell, but 
s asleep to the op- 
rtunity knocking at 
door, was hauling 
se things to town 
d getting a much 
ver price than he 
id get at home. So 
pidly is automobile 

el growing with the 


ivent of more cars 


d better roads, and 
spreading of the 


ea “buy from the 
rower,” that the farm- 


located near a much 
eled road is letting 
great opportunity 
) if he doesn’t get 


which he can get almost anywhere in the city. He will pay 
little attention to “Drink Soda Pop” signs, for he sees many 
such signs every day at home. But an attractive'display of 
fresh farm products will interest him. It suggests the things 
he finds hard to get, eggs fresh from the nest, berries right 
from the patch, vegetables fresh from the garden—not 
week-old products like he finds at the average grocery store. 

Of course, the farmer must consider first of all the amount 
of travel by his place to gauge the amount of stuff he may 
hope to sell. Then he must produce early with the seasons, 
must grade carefully and have to offer first-class products. 
The next consideration is the “stand” or roadside market 
place, if there is enough travel to justify it. And it might 
be well to remember that a sign saying certain things are 
for sale will not attract possible buyers like presentation of 
the articles in an attractive stand. 

The most attractive roadside market I have ever seen 
was on the farm of Tom Warehine on the road between 
Tulsa and Bartlesville, Oklahoma. It was located under 
the shade of some big trees, was simply a wide roof set on 
poles cut from the timber but the interior was painted 
white, a series of shelves were covered with baskets con- 
taining vegetables, fruits, etc., and at one end a cold drink 
stand invited the thirsty to stop. A farm light plant furnished 
current for the blaze of lights that attracted the after-supper 
traveler. Everything was neat and clean. The vegetables 
were sprinkled to keep them looking fresh. 


‘THE business this man was doing would have been envied 
by the city groceryman. And he was getting top prices for 
everything—right on the farm. ‘The use of electric lights 
has almost doubled my sales,” he said, “for without them 
no one stopped at night. Now many of the city folks who 
have learned of my stand make a practice of driving out 
two or three times a week after supper, for recreation and 
to get my fresh products.” 
Mr. Warehine went on to give some suggestions to the 
farmer starting with a market of this kind. “Don’t have 
anything in the stand 
that will be offensive 








A roadside market in Minnesota. 


e of the trade. “What shall we sell?” a farmer asked me 
[I talked to him on the subject. Sell the things the 
imers find hardest to get—fresh eggs, butter, fruits, 
retables, melons, home-cured meats, canned fruits and 


thing the farm has to offer 


“eold drink stands’ 


that is first-class. On the 
previously mentioned, it was almost amusing to see the 
in the corner of a farm lawn, 


led by the small boy or girl, with signs hanging all over 
lling of the different brands of cold drinks for sale—and 
t a mention of the fresh eggs and vegetables that the 


isumer would really stop to buy. 


A glass of cold butter- 


lk has more appeal to the average city traveler, whether 
a a lee trip or a pleasure drive, than any bottled drink 





The farmer gets retail prices and the 
customer gets strictly fresh, high-quality fruit and vegetables 


in any way. A coop 
of live poultry or fish 
will have an odor of- 
fensive to some. Poul- 
try running free in a 
grassy poultry yard is 
more attractive than 
dressed fowls or ones 
in asmall coop. I have 
found that it pays to 
have two or three 
signs advertising my 
own stuff, but not a lot 
of tobacco and cold 
drink signs, for my 
city customers see these 
in town, anyhow. Too 
many signs are more 
harmful than of use, 
for none are read then,” 

Once established, the 
trade should grow. If 
each customer is 
treated right, gets first- 
class products and is 
invited to “come again, tell others about us,” he will re- 
turn and often bring someone with him. But, to attract 
new business, signs along the road a mile or two in each di- 
rection from the stand, informing the motorist that he is 
nearing “Smith’s Roadside | Eggs fresh from the 
nest, vegetables right from the garden, melons in the patch 
—for sale,” will cause many to stop who would otherwise 
dash by, and, once by, few take the time to turn back. ‘In- 
vitations to stop—as one farmer had it on his signboard, 
“Stop, rest in our shade, drink water from our spring,” are 
good. But the best invitation of all is a parking space for 
the car with two or three rustic seats in the shade near the 
marketing stand. Where a natural (Continued on page 33 
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“Best in the Long Run” 


Listen in Ebery Thursday Ebening to the 


SILVERTOWN CORD 
ORCHESTRA 


10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 
WEAF, WJAR, WFI, WCAE, WGR, WEEI, WCTS. 
9 to 10 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) WWJ, 
WADC. 8 to 9 P. M. (Central Standard Time) 
wcco, WOC, 9 to 10 P. M. ( Central Daylight 
Saving Time) WSAI. Every Wednesday night, 
9 to 10 P. M. (Pacific Coast time) K. P.O. Every 
Monday night, K. N. X. 
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Cutting the Worlds 


Widest Swath 


N the vast wheat fields of the Northwest, the 

broad front of reapers gives to the farmer 
wheat harvested at the lowest cost. It is the old 
and elemental story of big scale production. 


This same principle enables Goodrich to produce 
tires which deliver greatest service to the agri- 
culturist at the least cost; and it stands to reason 
that only big scale production in tires can do it. 


Goodrich experience in making and marketing 
rubber goods is working always to harvest trans- 
portation at the least cost. 


Goodrich Silvertowns represent the value in 
their fields of service—value in first cost and 
final performance. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B, F, Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ortario 


Goodrich Tires 
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Grain That Does Not Make the Grade 


Some Factors That Can Be Controlled 


By C. A. LOVELL 


less than half the grain pro- 
duced in this country each year is of good 
enough quality to grade No. 1, and a great 
percentage of the grain falling below its 
-rade established by one or more 
defects which in most cases could 
be prevented. 

In other words, much of the 
money lost by producers of grain 
thru failure of their product to 

ide high is lost because of 

vething that need not exist. 

The classical starting point of 

grain handling discussions is 

exploit of one Joseph, general 
inager of the domestic and ex- 
rt firm of Pharaoh, Ltd., which 
erated over in Egypt some 
ars ago. 

When Joseph ran the first re- 
corded corner in grain, the present- 

devices known as “grades” 


Et be 


No. 1 has 





strip represents one of the grading factors recognized by 
the federal standards in connection with one or more of the 
principal grains. Each factor, moreover, has fully as much 
effect as any other factor in establishing the grade of a given 
sample. The grading factors vary 
according to the different grains. 
In the main, they are moisture, 
grains of other classes, foreign 
material, broken grains, odor, 
temperature, color, insects, and, 
of course, test weight. 

The existence of the supple- 
mentary factors outside of test 
weight per bushel is the thing 
that most of us need to recognize. 
The fact, however, is that it is a 
condition we are not paying much 
attention to. 

It is not required, of course, 
that a sample shall be absolutely 
free of all defect. The standards 
operate by prescribing limits be- 








had not come into existence. If 

y attempt was made to classify 

e production of the seven 
plenteous years as it came into the storehouses, weight per 
bushel must have been the factor the inspectors considered 
st. 

For thousands of years from Joseph’s time forward, 
“heft” was the chief quality determinant of grain. If the 
crop of a given field, nation, or continent was of good weight 

was considered high quality; if shriveled. or otherwise 
light in weight, it was comparatively undesirable in propor- 
tion to its lightness. 

The net result of the centuries was to build up a mental 
condition on the part of farmers and grain handlers wherein 
weight was paramount. Nothing else counted, much. 

Along in the 19th century, however, a new angle began 
creeping into the business. 

Commerce now had become world-wide instead of town- 
ship wide. No longer was grain produced solely for the con- 
sumption of the producer’s family. Going to mill descended 
rom an actuality into nothing more tangible than a pic- 
turesque phrase that still persists tho obsolete. 

The new conditions de- 

inded something more 
exact as a means of de- 

ribing the.quality of a 

ven lot of grain. It was 

cessary to invent some 
evice that would set 
th for each lot of grain 
it measured up to 
characteristics that 
termined its value for 

e several purposes to 

ich it might be put. 

The road to grain stand- 

ls that would be gen- 
erally satisfactory was 

ig and tortuous. Some- 
ies it was wide, at 
ther times narrow, oc- 
casionally it seemed to 
vanish utterly. 

About 1915 the road be- 
came a surveyed highway 
when a federal law was 

acted authorizing the 
cretary of agriculture 
fix standards for each of the principal grains. Now that 
rveyed highway is being made a paved highway along 
hich our grain moves to market. 

The newer standards strike off into territory that pre- 

usly was little explored. To carry our road metaphor a 
ttle farther, we might say that the pavement is made up 
a number of parallel strips of concrete, all leading to the 
me destination, but each separate and distinct. Each 


| 





Obtaining samples for inspection 





Some of the equipment used in grading grain 





yond which each factor may not 
extend for a given grade. 

By way of illustrating the na- 
ture of these limits, No. 1 corn may contain not more than 
14 percent moisture, 2 percent foreign material and cracked 
corn, 2 percent total damaged, and no heat damaged kernels. 
In addition, it must test not less than 55 pounds per bushel. 

A little thought will show that even if a sample tests 58 
pounds per bushel, but contains 20 percent moisture, it will 
not be No. 1 corn. The fact is, it will not be even No. 2 or 
No. 3 corn, but No. 4. 

With the single exception of test weight per bushel, every 
grading factor may be controlled wholly or in part by the 
grower. That is, while the factors generally represent the 
working out of Nature’s laws, man has it within his power 
to control the physical conditions surrounding a field or 
bin of grain and thus he may influence the operation of the 
laws. 

The figures show that in the three years 1919, 1920 and 
1921, during which time 104,568 cars of wheat arriving at 
terminal markets received supervisional inspection by the 
United States department of agriculture, an annual average 
of only 25 percent of the 
cars graded No. 1. 

Of the arrivals which 
fell below No. 1, test 
weight was the determin- 
ing factor in an annual 
average of but 54.29 per- 
cent, or, roughly, about 
one-half. 

The other 45.71 per- 
cent of the cars had their 
grade established by some 
one or more of the factors 
outside of test weight. 

It may be set down as 
a general rule that high- 
grade grain always brings 
more money than low 
grade grain. The grower, 
therefore, can make more 
money by producing the ~ 
high grades, yet if his crop 
meets all the requirements 
of No. 1 save in a single 
factor he still does not 
have No. 1 grain and must 
pay the price penalty. Just how great this penalty is may 
not be calculated readily but a little of it may be visualized 
by consideration of a specific case. 

In July and August, 1924, something like 4,000 cars of 
wheat arriving in Kansas City graded “Smutty.” 

As this article is written, the prevailing discount for light 
smut is 2 cents per bushel, for medium smut 4 cents, and 
for heavy smut 5 to 7 cents. (Continue? om 75: 12 
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GETTING FARMER OPINION 

HE complaint has been justly*made that at no time in 

history has any legislative lobby ever been authorized 
to speak for the farmer. True, in congress and the various 
state legislatures there have been spokesmen for the farmers, 
but they have attempted to voice the opinions of the farmers 
on legislative matters without actually being backed with 
farmer authority. 

It is not enough that someone go before congress or a 
legislature and demand certain laws in the interests of agri- 
culture. It is not enough that they be duly elected or ap- 
pointed lobbyists for a certain farm organization. They 
still lack the ring of authority when they speak for farmers. 

At last an attempt is being made to get real farmer 
opinion before any further demands are made upon congress. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has sent out a 
questionnaire asking the farmers themselves what new 
laws are needed, if any, and how they should be administered. 
The questionnaire is too long to quote, but we call this to 
your attention in the hope that every farmer may avail him- 
sélf of the opportunity to express his views before congress 
convenes. ‘Then those who represent farm organizations 
before congrese may speak with the authority of millions 
of farmers who have written their answers to the questions 
presented. 

This is the way the United States Chamber of Commerce 
gets the opinions of business men before any attempt is made 
to influence congress in any legislation for busjness. When 
the farmers adhere to the same policy, they will get what 
they ask of congress or any legislature. 


“HOW SINCERE 


STATE federation of labor was in session. A lot of 

fireworks of a political nature were being shot off. A 
state president of a farm organization is reported by the 
press to have said: “We farmers have occupied a rather 
peculiar position in society. You have to depend on us for 
that which you have to eat. The time has come when farm- 
ers must sit around the table and work out economic prob- 
lems with the rest of society. As far as you (laborers) are 
concerned you must take over the industries of this country 
and labor must be lined up for that purpose.” 

Suppose we do not call that communism. Suppose we 
turn the tables and some labor speaker in addressing a 
convention of farm hired hands, of whom there are millions, 
should advise them that they ‘‘must take over the farms 
of this country,” just where would this farmer president and 
his farm owner members of the organization he heads stand 
on that proposition? How sincere is the desire of this farmer 
that those who are hired laborers with no money invested 
in the industries “take over’’ the farms? 

There are the cotton and cane plantations of the South 
worked mostly by negro labor. There are the beet sugar 
fields of the North and inter-mountain country worked 
largely by Mexicans. There are the cattle ranches of the 
plains country worked by hired help. There are the grain 
fields of the country worked by hired help. There are the 
orchard and truck fields worked largely by hired help. Do 
these owners endorse the advice of this farm organization 
president that laborers take over the plants they work for 
and kick the owners out? 

The president must have hired men taking care of his 
farm for he is not working it himself while managing the 
organization and making speeches. If his men turned on 
him on such advice, it would reveal to him the folly of 
such talk. 

The only common tie between farmers and laborers is 
the same tie between them and any other part of society— 
a market for farm products at a profit to the producers. If 
labor unions can buy in job lots from farm organizations 
and thus cut out the handling charge of some few non-union 
laborers union labor should be happy, and the farmers 
should be satisfied that they have found a profitable sale. 
As for common political ground we fail to see any. 


LIEU LAWS 
URING the recent legislative sessions in the several] 
states various tax bills have come up and been fiercely 
debated. The farmers have stood pat on the gasoline ta 
as a lieu tax, not as an additional burden. Their formula i: 
to repeal some other tax if a gas tax is imposed. 

Thru Nation’s Business a Topeka man suggests the sanmx 
idea in regard to laws, that every new law be in lieu of some 
other law repealed so as to keep the number down. Not s 
bad. We vote aye on that. 

During the last five years the federal and state legisla- 
tures have enacted 62,000 new laws, requiring 65,000 de- 
cisions of supreme courts, filling 630 volumes of law books. 

With this fact before you how do you vote on the propo- 
sition of making all new laws lieu laws? 


RURAL EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS LOW 


Te federal bureau of education in its bulletin on high 
school education of the farm population shows that farm 
children do not have the educational advantages of the other 
population, and that farm girls get more schooling than 
farm boys. Some parents lament this fact. Many have moved 
to where their children can get at least a high school educa- 
tion. Without that foundation a college course is out of 
the question. 

One may well ask, what of the future for farming when 
the young women will have more education than the farm 
men they marry? Will-they do it? If they do will they be 
contented with farm life? 

It brings up the question of equalization of school op- 
portunities by a different method of school tax than the 
school district tax. The desire to have local school govern- 
ment has caused some districts to remain too poor to have 
good schools, while other districts fare extremely well in 
matters of school tax. Some day we will see the justice of 
broadening the school district into county units, with state 
aid and federal aid to those schools that need outside finan- 
cial help to give them adequate schooling opportunities. 


CONCERNING DISTRIBUTION 


NLY twenty-nine percent of all workers are producers 


on the farms, in the mines and forests. Seventy-one 
percent of all those classed as workers in gainful occupations 
are distributors of the products produced by the twenty-nine 
percent. It is quite important for the farmers that too 
many of those engaged in distribution do not get thrown 
into their own class, that of production. 

Some get excited if they hear or discover that it costs as 
much or more to distribute a farm product as the producer 
gets for it. They want to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery of distribution by kicking out a lot of middle- 
men. Suppose a small percentage of middlemen are practi- 
cally useless. Suppose the route to the consumer can be 
shortened and cheapened. What is to become of these 
middlemen thus deprived of a living? Put them on farms 
to compete with you? Turn them out as public charges 
for taxpayers to support? Think that over. 

Every person who is not a producer of raw products is in 
some sense working directly or indirectly for distribution, 
and at the same time both producers and distributors are 
consumers. The stenographer in a railroad official’s office; 
a doctor in the town; a newspaper printer; a worker on the 
highway; a clerk behind the soda fountain is either working 
directly for distributors or indirectly serving some need of 
distributors. Only the loafers, rich or poor, are exclusively 
consumers. They are as harmless as the hum of a machine 
that does things. 

The point to be considered is that most of the handlings 
of products have become necessary, or at least desirable, 
because of our present complicated mode of living. We 
could live the simple life again but we do not want to. 
And as long as we do not want to, there will be middlemen 
catering to our whims and fancies. Some like to buv 
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potatoes wrapped in tissue paper. That is their business, 
foolish as it may seem. But so long as producers send little, 
scrawny potatoes to market, somebody will have to screen 
them out before they get to the consumer. So long as pro- 
ducers send their mustard seed and such stuff to market, 
somebody has to clean the grain before the consumer can 
use it. So long as scrawny, half-fed poultry is sent to 
market, somebody must hold it, fatten it and make it pre- 
sentable before the critical consumer will buy. So long as 
poor apples are sent to market, somebody must run them 
out of sight and make vinegar or pies. The consumer wants 
good fruit. 

All of these sortings, cleanings, fittings for consumption 
could be done on the farms but, if they are not, then the 
cost of distribution is enhanced by extra handlings by some 
middlemen who do these-things for the consumers. If pro- 
ducers feel that it costs too much to do these things on the 
farms, or at least feel that they will not get extra money for 
this preparation of products, then they should not complain 
about the wide margin between the price they get for poor 
stuff and the price paid by the consumer for recleaned, 
eraded, fattened, sorted and nice-looking stuff. It is not 
the middlemen who are robbing the producers so much as it 
is the poor stuff that producers put into competition with 
their good stuff. ~ 

No doubt some short cuts can be made, will be made, by 
cooperative marketing. No doubt that distributors may 
eventually find means of shortening the routes of distribu- 
tion, but there is less to be hoped for in that direction than 
in the proper grading and preparation of products before 
they start on the route of distribution. The Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association of New York has found 
it to its advantage to lease five of the large milk manufac- 
turing plants to the middleman enemy it sought to eliminate. 
By so doing it has decreased its administrative expense. It 
does not always pay to take the place of the middleman. 
But it does pay to be ready to put up a good fight when 
necessary. 


ASSESSING FARM LANDS 


RECENT Kansas bulletin gives some enlightening 
+. facts about assessing for taxation farm and city real 
estate. The Kansas law requires a uniform and equal rate 
of assessment and taxation of all property at full value. 
What are the facts based upon actual sale of 10,207 farm 
properties in fifteen counties over a ten-year period, and 
10,231 pieces of city real estate in sixteen counties for the 
same length of time? 

The Kansas Tax Commission points out the fact that 
there are about 2,000 assessors of various qualifications for 
their work, each of whom makes assessing a side issue be- 
cause it is a short job. They must do their work in about 
sixty days, and the boards of equalization have but ten days 
in which to adjust complaints—and complaints are about 
all they have time to pay heed to, so those who are unjustly 
assessed but do not complain pay an unjust tax, either too 
much or too little. Did anyone ever hear of a complaint of 
underassessment? 

The bulletin shows that the small landholder in country 
and city gets a heavier assessment than the large property 
holder. It is a well-known fact that the big fellows get off 
easier than the poor, or small property owners. This fact is 
not applicable only to Kansas. The assessor is not given time 
enough to size up the big holdings as thoroly as he can the 
small property. He is influenced by many factors to go 
easy with the big fellow in town or country. 

Another point brought out by the bulletin is that none 
of the farm property was assessed according to law, at full 
value. The average assessment of all the 10,207 properties 
sold, was only 65.6 percent of their real value. The range 
was from 98.4 percent for the small holder of $1,500 valua- 
tion or under to 44.3 percent where the valuation was $7,000 
r more. But taking them by groups according to value, 
the large holders got a tax reduction of 7.88 percent and the 
sinall holders got an increase of 9.23 percent. 

City property averaged an assessment of 73.3 percent of 
true value. But here again the small property is assessed 
it a higher rate than the large property. It ranges from 

verassessment of 175.1 percent on small to 51.9 percent on 
large holdings. The large holders get 5.25 percent assess- 
ment under full value and the little fellows get 9.17 percent 
/verassessment. 

In Kansas, at least, there seems to be no favoring of 
city property in relation to farm property. That is not the 
case in many other states. In Kansas the problem is to get 
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an equal assessment thruout a county, or one county with 
another, where values are equal. There is great variation 
between farms and city properties of equal value, assessed by 
different men who fail to have a knowledge of true values, 
or the courage to assess according to law. It is not lessening 
taxes any to assess under full value. It changes the rate, 
that is all. Everyone should demand that a tax assessment 
be fair to all, with no favors, unless they be granted the very 
poor, 


TOO MANY LAWS 


HERE is so much truth in the statement of a prominent 

business man that it is quoted as a text for comment. To 
keep prejudice from discounting his words his name is not 
given. 

“We constantly are engaged in delving into one another’s 
pockets to serve some supposedly public measure. Nearly 
every law is a restraint of some kind. Every legislator 
desires to have a statute of his making and his name on the 
books. We haven’t learned the art of leaving things alone.” 

This gets at the root of the evil of too much legislation, 
personal desire to father some bill. And the people are to 
blame because the “constituents back home” are always 
asking, ‘“‘What did he do?” It would be political suicide to 
attempt to steer the ship of state thru a legislative session 
without promoting some new law. Laws, laws, laws, more 
laws. Yet, on the other hand, there is a reason for the flood 
of new laws. 

If—and that “‘if’’ blocks everything—if all people would 
live the golden rule, few laws would be necessary. It is 
because just a few are selfish, or heedless of others’ rights, or 
full of plain cussedness, that all the rest must be under 
laws of restraint meant to curb these few. Each new inven- 
tion which largely benefits mankind, as the auto, or the 
radio, makes it necessary that rules of conduct be adopted, 
which we call laws. Some pay little heed to these rules of 
conduct when they are laws. You can imagine how they 
would trample on the rights of others if they were mere rules 
of etiquette instead of being laws. 


So, if we would couple with his statement that “we: 


haven’t learned the art of leaving things alone”’ the statement 
that we haven’t learned the art of living under the golden 
rule of conduct, then we would have the whole situation. If 
we all would consider the other fellow’s rights we would need 
few laws of restraint. 

However, any attorney or judge can tell you that we have 
too many laws, put there because legislators were desirous 
of getting their names in print as having fathered some bill. 
Congress alone had 17,547 bills presented to it in the last 
session. The state legislatures were as prolific in attempts to 
regulate the acts of mankind. Fortunate are we that so 
small a number became laws, yet the increase in laws is so 
great that no one can keep track of them all. 


A LIFE INSURANCE SUGGESTION 


HERE is a certain class of shyster lawyers called ambu- 
lance chasers. They scan every daily to see who has 
been injured during the day and they go to see the injured 
at once and seek to become attorney to prosecute the person 
or corporation supposedly responsible for the accident. On 
a percentage basis, they fare well. But the injured do not 
fare so well. A close relative to the ambulance chaser is the 
stock salesman who watches to see who has died and left a life 
insurance policy to the widow. In her grief and perplexity 
she signs on the dotted line for some worthless stock that is 
supposed to give her a fortune out of her insurance money. 
Millions of dollars are thus taken from widows who have 
no business experience or knowledge of stock values. They 
aim to do the right thing but they do the wrong thing and 
lose their money. If these stock salesmen do not get: it, 
some worthless friend or relative may borrow it and away 
it goes for good. 

Instead of making life insurance payable in a lump sum to 
the widow it can be handled safely in two ways. Provide 
for enough cash to cover cost of the funeral and make the 
rest payable in monthly installments until it is all paid. Or, 
make the lump sum payable to some trust company,.or to 
the insurance company in trust, to be reinvested or paid to 
the widow to meet her needs. In this way sharks cannot 
fleece her, or poor relations borrow her insurance money. 
It gives her creditable standing in the community, cares for 
her needs, and makes the money go farther than it would if 
she had the whole sum to spend at once. Any policy can be 
made over to provide for this safety. 
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Plymouth Harbor, showing the marble canopy protecting Plymouth Rock and the natural cove in which it rests 


A Vacation Trip to the Historic East 
The Whole Family Enjoys an Outing 


By MRS. A. R. CORNELIUS 
(Third prize article in Successful Farming Trip Contest) 


HE final plans had all been made and our party of 

three cars started early Tuesday morning for a trip 

thru the eastern part of our country. We had not 
planned a definite route but our minds pictured a small dot 
on the map called Boston as our goal. 

It was with mingled joy and sadness that we left our 
home which we had hardly been away from for sixteen 
years. Our thoughts lingered on the late chickens, flower 
boxes and garden while the children were bidding “Pup” 
the last farewell. 

The morning was far from favorable, with cloudy skies 
and the back seat of the car occupied by three children, ages 
twelve, seven and five, all three of them so excited they 
could hardly sit down on the seat. 

Our equipment consisted of a campstove, cots, plenty of 
blankets, large tent extending over the car, aluminum cook- 
ing and eating dishes, folding table, (if you don’t want to 
have a backache from stooping over to cook and wash 
dishes) a gallon can of gasoline, wash basin and a few first 
aid remedies 

And last but not least, choose traveling companions with 
care, for you never know folks until you camp with them. 

The first day of our trip was one of muddy roads. We 
surely wppreciated the good roads when we reached Clinton, 
Iowa, about six o’clock. It had been a strenuous day for 
the drivers and this was a good camp so we decided to put 
up our tents for the night. Supper was over and prepara- 
tions made to retire when it started to sprinkle. We had a 
good tent and so decided to sleep thru the storm. 


Our 
We 


S )ON we heard the water running under our cots. 
first thought was of our suit-cases on the ground. 
At last 
morning came and about twenty be-draggled people came 


rescued them by standing in water ankle deep. 


out of the tents with wet shoes and wrinkled clothes, a 
wiser lot than when we went into camp the night before. 
We decided to buy a short-handled spade to dig a trench 
about the tent and a small ax to drive down tent stakes 
securely 

When we crossed the river at Clinton, we realized that 
we had left Iowa. As we neared Franklin Grove the sun was 
shining so we stopped and hung out our wet bedding and 
wearing apparel on an accommodating farmer’s fence. 

It is very pleasant in the camps with other tourists. In 
the morning we were very apt to visit instead of starting. 
It did seem so good for once not to be in a hurry. 

\fter leaving Chicago one of our cars followed the wrong 
road “and we never found them until we reached Boston. 
When we reached Niagara, they told us at a camp that such 
a car had left that morning. Being very tired we waited 
until the next morning to go to the Falls. 

We enjoyed every minute at Niagara. Surely the “half 
was never told.” Everyone who visits here should cross over 
to the Canadian side. The view is wonderful. 

Most of the highway thru New York is thru the lake 

; 


region. The lakes are wonderful and mosquitoes iarge and 
hungry. They were so bad the night we spent there that 
we took down our tents at 3 A. M. and moved on. We es- 
caped the mosquitoes but got in a hgrd rain which lasted 
until noon. 

Our friends who had come that far with us parted from 
us at Auburn, N. Y., to go down into Maryland. Hence- 
forth we must travel alone and how lonely we were. That 
night we camped near New Amsterdam, N. Y., in a farmer’s 
orchard. We shall always remember how friendly and kind 
they were, and wish they might someday camp in our or- 
chard. They had neither car, phone, nor electric lights. The 
average farmer does not have it as good as we do in Iowa. 


E had now been on the road seven days including our 

day at Niagara and one-half day when we stopped for 
repairs. The highways of New England are fine. The 
tourists have plenty of chances to buy fruit, vegetables, 
pies, eggs and other farm produce, as most every farm has a 
stand out at the road. There are many inns and tea houses 
also and hot dog (weiners) and ice cream stands. If one 
were to judge from the numbers of them, I would say it 
looked as if that were their diet. 

The streets in Boston were irregular and the surrounding 
cities so close together that you cannot tell when you pass 
from one to the other. We found our friends easily and talked 
with those of our party whom we lost near Toledo, Ohio. 

Our stay in New England will always remain one of the 
most pleasant memories of our lives. Two weeks were spent 
in sight-seeing, from Cape Ann and Gloucester to Plymouth 
and Cape Cod. How we did enjoy the ocean and rocks! 
One day was spent at Lexington and Concord, where we 
hired a guide to take us to the many points of interest, the 
Louisa M. Aleott house, John Hancock house, House of 
Seven Gables and out to Sleepy Hollow. One saves much 
time by hiring a guide and the price is reasonable. 

I must not forget to tell you of a clam digging exper- 
ience. We borrowed a clam rake but after an hour’s work 
we decided it was better to buy them than to be so slow that 
the tide would come in and catch us. The clams are deli- 
cious but I would not want to give them to hungry threshers. 
They are cooked in the shell and a plate full is the usual 
allowance. 


UR visit to Plymouth was very enjoyable, especially 

the time we spent on the hill where the old fort stood 
and where the burying ground is. While we were on the hill 
the chimes in a church close by played “Nearer My God to 
Thee” and many other pieces. All too soon we had to leave 
New England and journeyed south thru Connecticut, New 
Jersey and down into southeast Pennsylvania. Lancaster 
county is one of the most prosperous looking rural com- 
munities thru which we passed. Everything which was not 
red brick or painted red was white-washed and everything 
looked as if it was in its place. (Continued on page 47 








Terraces as a Cure for Soil Erosion 


A Method That Keeps Your Soil on Your Farm 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


HILE driving in eastern Nebraska with a city friend 

not long ago we chanced to pass thru one of the 

more broken and hilly sections where he noted with 
some surprise that great yellow patches of soil were exposed 
on the hillsides. He also noted that the cornstalks were 
small and thinly scattered over the yellow areas. He asked 
the perfectly natural question, “Why are these side hills not 
fertile?” I explained as best I could how the flood water, 
after a heavy rain, carried 
hundreds of tons of black 


where it is discharged. These ridgeg are carried one above 
the other across the slope at stated intervals to intercept 
all flood water before it collects in sufficient volume to do 
serious damage. 

There are several kinds of terraces, each suited to different 
conditions and different crops. The bench terrace shown 
in Fig. 1 is little used at present but is one of the most 
ancient forms, having been used by the Incas of South 
America hundreds of years 
ago. Where this form is 





soil to be deposited on lower 
ground or transported it 
down the Missouri river ~w. 
and thence to the Mis- 
sissippi to find a resting 
place in the Gulf of Mexico. 
It would have been a good 
object lesson if he could 
have seen any one of several 
rains which occurred in 
eastern Nebraska. One 








used at present, it is built 
by continually throwing 
dirt down hill with a re- 
versible hillside plow until 
benches are formed which 
actually slope back towards 
the hill. This form of ter- 
racing is adapted to very 
steep lands which should 
not be farmed in the corn- 
belt but which are often 








rain of more than four 
inches, falling in the short 
space of two hours, re- 
moved the soil from some 
hillsides almost as deep as 
it had been fall plowed. These heavy downpours not only 
remove soil but they leach out the decayed vegetable or 
organic matter which is so essential to plant growth and 
which acts as a binder holding fine soil particles together 
into larger particles, thus making a more porous soil, one 
which we say is in good tilth. Soils which are rich in organic 
matter absorb water easily, hence do not wash so badly. 
Chus, when ordinary soils are low in organic matter, they 
bake and puddle easily, take water more slowly and aré hard 
to farm. Hillside soils which are in this unfortunate condi- 
tion are well on the road to abandonment. 














Fig. 2—The ridge terrace is best adapted to cornbelt condi- 
tions. Ridges are about 16 to 20 feet wide and 
18 inches high at center 


The first cure is leguminous crops as alfalfa or the clovers. 
Regardless of how much care is used, extremely rough land 
s sure to wash and should therefore be seeded down a part 
rr all of the time. It may be truthfully stated that there 
ire few run-down hillsides in the cornbelt which could not be 
elped to a marked degree if seeded down to alfalfa, red 
r sweet clover. 

There is occasionally a long slope which washes badly no 
matter how it may be farmed. During a rain such great 
juantities of water fall that dozens of small ditches begin 
‘) form or great areas of surface soil are removed, The power 
' this flood water in removing soil is enormous. If the 
elocity of a given stream is doubled, the amount of soil 

irticles of a given size which can be carried is increased 

irty-two times. If the velocity of a given stream is 

ibled the size of particle which can be carried is increased 
<ty-four times. It may be easily seen that as long as water 
in be kept moving slowly its power to erode is not great 
it any slight increase in its velocity greatly increases its 
itting and carrying powers. 

There is one means of handling erosion on these long 

\lsides which has been used for many years in the southern 
tates. It is the terrace. The graded terrace is a bench or 
lge very much like a road grade which runs around the 
illside conducting the flood water to one side of the field 


Fig. 1—Bench terraces are used on land that is steep. They 
are made by throwing the dirt down hill with 
a reversible hillside plow , 


planted to orchards or 
vineyards in which case the 
bench terrace might be used 
to advantage. 

Experience seems to prove 
that if the land is to be cultivated slopes exceeding 20 feet 
in 100 are too steep to terrace under any circumstances, 
altho terraces have been used successfully on steeper slopes 
where a permanent sod is preserved as is the case when seeded 
to hay land or pasture. In any case, the part of the embank- 
ment marked A, Fig. 1, must be in sod or it will erode badly. 
The drop between benches should not be less than 3 feet 
nor more than 6 feet while the width of the bench will de- 
pend upon the slope of the hill. Bench terraces are formed 
slowly over a period of several years by always plowing the 
soil down hill. 

The ridge terrace is built in several forms but the broad 
base variety seems best suited to cornbelt conditions. As 
has been said, the broad base terrace resembles a road 
grade carried across the slope. See Figs. 2 and 3. They are 
placed one above the other on the hillside, the distance 
apart being governed by the slope and condition of the soil. 
On open soils which absorb water readily the terrace is not 
sloped to one side of the field but is made level. When a 
rain occurs, the flood water runs down the slope and collects 
behind the ridge of each terrace where it soaks into the 
ground. Where the slope of the hillside is about 3 feet in 
100 feet and the soil is a sandy loam, the vertical fall be- 
tween ridges (see A, Fig. 3) is made about 31% feet which 
means that the ridges will be about 116 feet apart. On hill 
slopes of 15 feet in 100 feet a vertical distance of 334 feet 
is used but the ridges will be only 25 feet apart (distance B, 
Fig. 3). 




















Fig. 3—Cross section thru a hillside with ridge terrace. Dis- 
tances A and B depend upon the slope and kind of soil 


On soils which are heavy and impervious there is danger 
of the terrace being destroyed by flood water overflowing 
it or the crops behind it may be flooded out. In such cases 
the terrace is given a slight fall. In this way water is re- 
moved slowly from the field by conducting it behind the 
terrace to some convenient point of outlet. 

An ideal point of outlet is a strip of pasture or woodland 
along the side of the field where (Continued on page 43 
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The Great Sahara Desert 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 








two trips around the world 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 











GREAT field of sand 
larger than the whole 
United States! Such a 
vast expanse of territory is the 
Great Sahara Desert. Strange 
as it may seem, this desert land 
wonderfully interesting 
country. It is the home of a 
half-million people. Some of 
these people are civilized but 
others are wild, nomadic tribes 
but little better than savages. The great Sahara Desert largely 
belongs to the French. But few people realize that the French 
people have under their control more than five million square 
miles of territory while the United States with all of our pos- 
sessions and dependencies do not have four million square miles. 
France has the second greatest colonial empire in the world. 
Most people imagine that the Sahara Desert is one vast, level 
plain of sand, but this is not literally true. While there are 
hundreds of thousands of square miles that are nearly level, yet 
there are vast mountains of sand rock some of which are almost 


is a 


@ quarter of a mile above sea level 

There are also great salt lakes, now dry and parched. There 
are alkali district¢?, and a skeleton system of extinct rivers. 
There are many oasis, some of which are very large. On one 
of these there are from eight to ten million date palm trees. 
On these oases hundreds of thousands of people have their 
homes. While the word “‘Sahara”’ means 
“uninhabited region” yet of the Sahara 





thousand and once in awhile 
there will be as many as three 
or four thousand in one cara- 
van. The desert Arabs know 
the country well. These wild 
looking men of the desert are 
nearly all Mohammedans. 
When the time for prayer 
comes, they stop, turn their 
faces toward Mecca, prostrate themselves and pray. On one 
occasion I talked with some of these men of the desert who were 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. I told them that I understood that 
they were not required to make such a journey, for everyone 
knows it is a long, tiresome, dangerous journey to make. One 
man acted as their spokesman and he almost grew oratorical 
in his extended reply. He said in substance, ‘We are willing to 
leave our families and little ones and go over burning sands and 
jagged rocks, thru thorns so bad that blood is left in our tracks 
Loamuse we believe it will please the great Mohammed.” 

The terror of a caravan on.the desert is a sand storm. It is 
said the camel can sense their coming. The air becomes op- 
sressive. The beasts grunt and cry and, if down, they have to 
be forced to get up. They become angry and snarling. Not a 
breath of air stirring, perhaps, but a great black cloud arises 
in the east. It looms up like a great nightmare. Then the wind 
begins. Soon great grains of sand as large as bullets are blown 
in one’s face no matter which way he looks. 

The caravan is stopped. The camels 
lie down. All people lie down by the 
vamels with, their faces to the ground. 





Desert this is not literally true. 

This mighty area of sand is almost 
alive with mysteries. While the heat is 
almost unbearable in the noonday sun, 
yet at night in many places it is freezing 
cold This expansion and contraction 
is continually breaking off masses of 
sandstone from the mountains and thus 
the hard stone is pulverized. Its terrific 
sand storms often make the camels moan 
and the bravest Arabs tremble. 

Most of the inhabitants are of Arabian 
extraction. Their leaders can guide great 
caravans across from oasis to oasis and 
seldom if ever get lost altho there is not 
a track or land mark to be seen. A 
stranger might die within a rod of a well 
and never know there was water within 
a hundred miles but an Arab would 
walk straight to the well. 

Without the camel it would be almost 
impossible to cross this great ocean of 
sand. This beast is really ““The Ship of 
the Desert.’’ The camel is thought to be 
the first animal used in the service of 
man. Whether this be true or not this is 
the only animal that is indispensable in 
the desert. Born for the desert the camel 
has cushions on his feet that enable him to go over the sand as 
no other animal can, 

To rest or receive his load the camel kneels. As the sand is 
sometimes almost as hot as fire the skin on any ordinary beast 
would soon crack at the points which touch the burning sand. 
But the camel is born with seven pads, where he touches in 
kneeling or arising. In his hind legs he has an extra joint, thus 
making it easier for him to get down and up again. His nostrils 
are so arranged that he can close them up tight against the 
sand drifts or storms 

In his hump the camel can store away enough food to last 
him a week or more. He has teeth with which he can cut tough 
plants that no other beast could touch. He can live and thrive 
on shrubs and grasses that grow in the desert and that no other 
animal could either eat or digest. He has an extra stomach 
which serves as a sort of a water tank and in which he can store 
away enough water to last him for days. 

An Arab crossing the desert and running short of water until 
it becomes a matter of life and death knows exactly how to kill 
his camel in the terrible emergency and get enough water from 
these inside tanks to keep him alive for days. The eyes of the 
camel are fitted with long eyelashes to protect them from the 
glare of the sun and sand. He will carry a load of five hundred 
carry two and even three times this amount, 


pounds; some 


going on hour after hour seemingly with but little fatigue 
Ordinarily in crossing the desert people go in great caravans. 
Often there are a hundred camels in a caravan, sometimes a 
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Kilimanjaro in the distance 


It is almost dangerous to even look up. 
It gets dark as night. The air is like a 
great whirlpool. But soon the force of 
the storm is broken. Perhaps the cara- 
van is half covered with sand. But the 
clouds pass almost suddenly and the sun 
shines again in all its glory. 

Often during these storms the rain 
falls in torrents. Perhaps little ravines 
are now filled with water. Sometimes 
hail falls and sometimes it is not only 
hail but crumbled ice. Of course, the 
storms are not always over quickly for 
they have been known to last for days. 

There are bands of warriors, perhaps 
pirates or robbers would be better, who 
infest the desert. They live on the oases 
but live by plundering small caravans. 
Among the worst of these used to be 
the Tuaregs. But the days of desert 
brigandage are largely over. The French 
have learned a better way. They have 
employed these people, many of them, 
for desert police. The Tuaregs are said 
to make the best Sahara cops. 

These desert police patrol the country, 
especially the most dangerous places, 
and are asort of governmentscouts. They havecamels and are 
organized a little like the Canadian mounted police system. 

The desert policemen are armed with modern guns and are a 
terror to evil doers. They are well paid, for that country, and 
make splendid soldiers. These men nearly always wear veils 
and are often called, ‘the masked pirates of the Sahara.”’ 

The French have also established a mail system on the Sahara. 
The Arab mail carriers ride on swift beasts more like the drome- 
dary than anything else. They make a hundred miles a day. 
There are many stations on the Sahara oases where one can 
purchase a money order or get one cashed. 

A strange thing about these desert people is that their civiliza- 
tion is honeycombed with secret societies. As noted above they 
are nearly all Mohammedans. Among all Moslems is a bond 
of union that can hardly be broken. As a rule they look upon 
all non-Mohammedans as enemies. To fight the infidels (Christ- 
ians and Jews) is their Holy War. In some of these secret so- 
cieties the sacred fire of this Holy War is always kept burning. 

Among most of the Arab tribes of the desert the code of 
moralsis very low. Atan early age children become steeped in vice. 
Venereal disease is said to be almost universal. In the Arab fami- 
ly the father is lord of all. His word is law. He has the best of 
everything to eat and wear. While the men sit and smoke the 
women do the work. 

An automobile that will run on the Sahara has been developed. 
Instead of two rear wheels this motor car has four smaller 
wheels that are provided with cater- (Continued on page 383 
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A FENCE QUESTION 

I am writing to you in regard to a cer- 
iain fence and would greatly appreciate 
vour kind adviee. I am a tenant on the 
farm, which consists of eighty acres, more 
or less, and I am paying six hundred and 

ty dollars cash rent, which I do believe 
is certainly enough for upkeep of such 
things as are required. When we made 
the deal, the landlady agreed that she 
would furnish the material and I would 
furnish the labor, but since I plowed the 
pasture she refuses to pay for the posts 
and wire. We have very poor fences, and 
[| feel as tho we will have to do something 
with other fences. She bought only thirty- 
five posts, which are not enough.—D. L., 
Wisconsin. 

If the farm rental agreement you refer 
to was wholly verbal, I am of the opinion 
ihat you have a valid claim against the 
landlord for damages on account of breach 
of the landlord’s agreement to furnish 
fencing materials. This damage might be 
offset against rent due. But if there was a 
written lease and nothing is said in it 
about furnishing such materials, I do not 
believe that any claim can be legally en- 
forced on account of the verbal promise 
to furnish them.—A. L. H. 8. 


QUESTION OF ALFALFA STAN 
Two years ago we limed a field and 
sowed alfalfa. We did not indculate the 
crop. We got a pretty good crop the fol- 
lowing year, that was last year. But this 
vear it is very thin indeed. Would you 
suggest seed on this and discing it in, or 
harrowing it to thicken up the stand? Also 
would it be advisable to inoculate?— 
W.S. C., Ohio. 
We have, of course, no certainty that 
» inoculating bacteria are present in the 
field in question. However, it would seem 
is the wise plan, if it is desired to con- 
tinue this field in alfalfa, would be to plow 
t immediately. Work it down into a first- 
class, firm seedbed and seed inoculated 
alfalfa seed early in August. Undoubtedly, 
the field is not acid, if it were limed suffi- 
ciently heavily the first time. It might be 
ll to make a test, or have a test made 
determine that point definitely, of 
course. The cost would be practically 
nothing compared to the investment neces- 
ry in seeding the crop. If the ground is 
ell drained and reasonably fertile, we 
uuld expect the treatment suggested 
bove to give a first-class stand. 


BURNING LIMESTONE 
I have plenty of limestone in a ledge 
on my place, but no way of crushing it. 
\s my soil is very acid I want to use this 
limestone. I doubt if I ought to buy a 
crusher for I could not get the power to 
operate it. Could this limestone be burned 
and spread? I have plenty of wood to do 
with.—C. W. B., Kan. 
Generally, it is cheaper to purchase 
either burned lime or crushed limestone, 
it oceasionally even where only a small 
mount of lime is needed, burning may be 
lvisable as it requires no expensive power 
r equipment. The heap method is com- 
mly used for this work. Some coal is 
essary. First a layer of two rows of 
cordwood is laid down with plenty of 
lling, then a layer of coal, a layer of 
nestone and another layer of coal and 
on for several alternate layers of stone 
id coal. One part of coal ought to burn 
veral parts of lime. The entire outside 
this heap is covered with soil and the 
ndling is fired. Draft holes are left at 
he bottom and one at the top of the heap 
hich is arranged so that draft can get 
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thru. All the limestone is turned into 
burned lime, and the gases escape at the 
top of the pile. Of course, the lime is 
mixed with coal and wood ashes but this 
is of no matter when the product is for 
soil liming purposes. Where larger 
amounts are needed a fire-brick kiln might 
be constructed but in that case, it is 
generally more profitable to purchase a 
crusher and power. It occurs to us that 
if your soil is acid, that of your neighbors 
probably is also. Why not purchase a 
small or medium sized crusher coopera- 
tively? 


A PROBLEM WITH PLUMBING 

We have had plumbing installed in our 
house, but the water fails to run rapidly 
in the bathroom, tho it is all right in the 
kitchen and very good in the basement. 
It is all right when we have twenty-five 
to thirty pounds of water pressure in the 
yressure tank, but when it drops to about 

fteen pounds, which it does before the 
electric motor starts automatically, the 
water just trickles in the bathroom ig,spite 
of its running well in the kitchen. The 
bathroom is at the opposite end of the 
house. What is the best way for us to 
overcome this?—C. D. C., Iowa. 

The probabilities are too small a lead 
pipe was run to the bathroom. Of course, 
a larger pipe should have been run in the 
first place. However, the most practical 
thing for you to do now is to set the auto- 
matic switch to start the electric motor on 
your pump when the pressure falls to 
twenty or twenty-five pounds. Where 
the pipe runs are of any considerable 
ae 4 not less than three-fourths inch 
pipes should be run to the bathroom, and 
where low pressures are necessary even 
one inch pipe should be run. With very 
high pressures smaller pipes can be run, 
particularly on short runs. 


THE GRANARY WEEVIL 

I am sending you several insects that 
were in my stored wheat. What are they? 
How controlled?—S. 8S. T., Kans. 

The specimen of insect you submit is 
known as the granary weevil. Small 
amounts of grain may be put in cans, 
bartels, bins, or boxes, or piled in sacks, 
and fumigated. In all cases it is necessary 
to be able to confine the gas so that it will 
yenetrate the material before it escapes. 
lame amounts may be in bins, graharies, 
elevators, or freight cars. Sacks of cereal 
or grain may be piled together in the 
corner of a room and covered with blankets 
on the exposed sides, but this method is 
less satisfactory than the others. For 
larger amounts, a small tight building 
made especially for the purpose is most 
satisfactory, and when it may be needed 
every year it is also economical. 

Carbon bisulphide may be used to get 
rid of the pests. It is explosive and should 
never be used near a light or fire. For this 
reason it should be limited to use in build- 
ings built for the purpose. A carbon bi- 
sulphide fumigation should never be 
undertaken in a granary, elevator or mill 
without obtaining the permission of the 
insurance underwriters. Ordinarily, the 
use of carbon bisulphide voids the fire 
insurance policy. 

The amount of the gas to be used varies 
with the temperature at which it is used. 
It is best to use from twenty to thirty 
pounds of the liquid to each one thousand 
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cubic feet of space to be fumigated. The 
carbon bisulphide may be put in shallow 
pans in the top of the container or it may 
be poured directly over the grain. At 
least twenty-four hours should be allowed 
for the fumigation. At the end of this 
time the container should be opened for 
airing. 


VALUE OF SKIMMILK 

We are feeding our skimmed milk to 
hogs. About what is the value for skimmed 
milk for this purpose figured in bushels of 
corn?—B. T. 8., Ark. 

According to Henry and Morrison a 
hundred pounds of skimmilk is equal in 
feeding value to 10.8@ pounds of corn and 
7.29 pounds of tankage. With tankage at 
$70 a ton and corn at 85 cents a bushel on 
the farm, one hundred pounds of skim- 
milk would be worth 42 cents as a feed for 
the pigs. This, of course, is the value of 
skimmilk when properly combined with 
grain for fattening pigs. However, it is 
well known that it may be particularly 
for young pigs much more nl we + On 
the other hand, where it is fed in excessive 
quantities, it may be of less value. 


FINISH FOR OLD FLOORS 


What finish would you suggest as being 
the best for old softwood floors, paint, oil 
or varnish?—Mrs. A. G. C., Ind. 

For the majority of old softwood floors, 
you will find that paint is usually the best 
finish. A paint of good quality will last 
a long time on the floor if it is mopped 
occasionally. Do not wash. Use no 
strong soaps or alkali. 





A ROTATION FOR SANDY LOAM 
I have just,contracted for a farm near 
here that has been cropped out pretty 
steadily for several years. The soil is 
a sandy loam. There has been no manure 
applied for five years and four crops 
of corn have been harvested, stalks and 
all. I intend to keep dairy cows and 
while a part of the land must be kept 
in permanent pasture, a rotation for 
the balance is needed. There will be 
about 120 acres in crops. What rotation 
would you suggest?—N. C. §., Kans. 

Several possibilities are before you, 
but if you are starting with a few cows 
the following will work in as a good 
rotation. 

1. Corn for grain and silage; 2. Soy- 
beans for hay; 3. Oats or barley seeded 
to clover; 4. Clover; 5. Winter wheat 
seeded to mammoth clover to turn under. 
This will give you ene cash crop and b 
proper division of your land under cul- 
tivation you can have a pretty steady 
supply of homegrown legume hay, the 
silage for the cows and some grain. if the 
depletion of humus is very marked it may 
be necessary to turn under a part of the 
soybeans, but we believe if you have 
sufficient cows to take care of the crops 
a larger return can be had by feeding the 
crops and returning all the manure to the 
land. At the present time your efforts 
must be toward building up your soil. 
After this is accomplished you can profit- 
ably change your rotation to include al- 
falfa. A point we would urge you to in- 
vestigate immediately is the condition of 
the soil with regard to acidity. If it is 
acid, and it likely is, apply lime immediate- 
ly. The return will pay you. 





Green rye in amounts of fifteen pounds 
or more fed one hour before milking 
flavors milk slightly bu* not enough to 
be objectionable. 









































































A Money Maker 
The Year Round 


What farm equipment, cost- 
ing so little, can save as much 
as this Fairbanks Portable 
Scale? You don’t have to 
throw in “a little for good 
measure” when you have an 
accurate scale. It isn’t neces- 
sary to ‘hope’’ that you get 
full measure when you buy 

-or “guess” when you mix 
feed for livestock. You Know! 
Your scale guides you in 
balancing fertilizer to crops. 
It protects your profits and 
shows the way to bigger 
earnings. 


And yet this year-round 
money maker costs only 
$16.15 in the 500 pound size. 
Large volume production, 
resulting from worldwide 
preference has made this low 
price possible. Send the 
coupon for the little booklet 
“Weighing for Profits.” It 
contains suggestions for in- 
creasing farm profits, also a 
description of the famous 
Fairbanks wagon and stock 
scale. If you don’t know the 
Fairbanks dealer in your com- 
munity, write to 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 

900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

and 40 other principal cities in the United States. 
Also manufacturers of Fairbanks-Morse “Z" 
Engines,'Home Water Plants, Home Light 


Plants, Feed Grinders, Windmills and Washing 
Machines. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1025, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send a copy of ‘Weighing for Profits” to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ALFALFA NEEDS CULTIVATION 
LUEGRASS is perhaps the worst enemy 
of alfalfain the cornbelt. Left to fightit 
out, bluegrass is always the winner. Thoro 
| cultivation after each hay crop is now 
practiced in many communities. Alfalfa 
fields in Black Hawk county, Iowa, nine 
and ten years old, have been frequently 
and thoroly disced. 
“Bluegrass, crabgrass, and foxtail which 
greatly damage old alfalfa fields can be 
practically. eradicated thru cultivation,” 
says 8. C. Salmon at the Kansas agricul- 
tural college. ‘‘When alfalfa fields are to 
be left for seed, it may be especially desir- 
able to remove all weeds by cultivation. 
“One of the best implements for cultiva- 
tion is the spring tooth harrow. If the 
ground is very hard, a disc harrow may be 
used. A good time to cultivate is early in 
the spring before growth starts. Cultiva- 
tion immediately after removing the first 
crop is perhaps more effective in killing 
bluegrass, whereas cultivation after the 
| second or third crop is cut may be most 
| effective in killing crabgrass.” 
Henry Ludwig, who ous 160 acres in 
Pottawattomie county, Iowa, believes in 
cultivation. He says: “I had an alfalfa 
| meadow which did not look good to me a 
| year ago ahd I did not believe that it would 
| amount to anything. I decided to try dise- 

ing it and sent the hired man and my 
| brother out into the field with instructions 
| to dise it thoroly. I did not tell them how 
| deep to dise it and when I went out to look 

at it, I first thought they had prepared the 

land for corn. It took hold and grew and 
| soon looked twice as thick as it had before. 
| This year I took three excellent cuttings 
from this field.” 


HELPS FOR PAINTING TIME 
The increasing cost of building materials 
|has made painting more and more im- 
|portant. Unfortunately this job is left 
| until last or avoided entirely because so 

many men feel that they do not know 
| how to go at it. 
| Farmers’ bulletin 474, “Use of Paint on 
|the Farm,” describes various kinds of 
| paint and tells how to select the right kind 
for any purpose. It gives directions for 
handling the paint, for preparing surfaces 
and applying the paint. Directions for 
| making and applying several kinds of 
whitewash are also given. In short, prac- 
tically every point encountered in doing 
a painting job is explained. It will be sent 
| free to those writing the United States 
|department of agriculture, Washington, 
| D. C. Ask for farmers’ bulletin 474. 


-THRESHING RING SETTLEMENTS 


Settlement on the basis of number of 

bushels threshed is one of the fairest meth- 

| ods found by Illinois farmers in threshing 
| rings. 

In settling differences on the bushel 
basis, two bushels of oats are considered 
equal to one bushel of wheat or rye. The 
total bushels of grain threshed in the ring 
is divided by the total number of work- 
men in the ring to get the average number 
of bushels threshed by each workman. 
This figure, multiplied by the number of 
workmen furnished by a member of the 
ring, gives the amount of grain that a mem- 
ber can thresh without being charged. 
If he threshed more than this, he pays the 
difference at an agreed price a bushel and 
if he threshed less, he is paid for the 
difference. 

When the time is affected by weather 
conditions or other factors beyond control, 
the bushel basis is the fairest. 

Another method in which a record of 
the hours of labor furnished by each mem- 








| 





. | ber of the ring is kept, has also been satis- 


factory. In case a man has tangled or 
weedy grain or wishes to set the machine 
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where more time than the average is re- 
quired, the time basis gives the fairest 
settlement. In using the time basis for 
settlement, a record is kept of the hours of 
labor furnished and received by each 
member of the ring. If he received more 
than he furnished, he pays the difference 
and if he furnished more than he received, 
he is paid for the difference at an agreed 
daily or hourly rate. 

With either method, actual settlement 
is made easier by appointing a treasurer 
who adjusts differences that arise. 


LIKE THE CULTIPACKER 


J. H. Keller, Tiffin, Ohio, says that a 
man cannot do too much work in preparing 
ground for wheat. He was one of the first 
men to use a cultipacker. His machine 
has gone over so many acres for so many 
years that several of the steel rollers are 
actually worn thru in places. 

In preparing ground for fall wheat is 
the time Keller most appreciates the good 
service of the cultipacker. The greater 
part of his wheat acreage follows clover. 
His clover is not cut for hay but is merely 
used as a crop in his rotation. He gets 
his hay from a field or two of alfalfa. 

Having a heavy crop of clover to plow 
under on the fields where he is planning 
to sow wheat makes the preparation of the 
ground a rather serious one. His plan is 
to plow the clover under in very much the 
ordinary way. His next step is to double 
dise. This process is followed immediately 
with the cultipacker and harrow. Then, 


when the “fly free” date is announced, he 
drills the wheat with a double dise drill. 

Keller says that his experience has 
proven that he could not pack the ground 








sufficiently with a mass of clover in the 
bottom of the furrow such as he has when 
he plows under a heavy crop of clover in 
August. The cultipacker presses the soil 
down and makes it possible to grow a good 
crop every year. 

He doubts if it would be ible to 
grow wheat after clover if he did not have 
a cultipacker. Keller’s yields of wheat are 
always high. Forty bushels per acre is not 
uncommon. Careful records which he has 
kept show that he produces eight or ten 
bushels per acre more from wheat follow- 
ing clover. He credits part of this increase 
to the use of the cultipacker. 

He grows some wheat on ground that 
has produced corn. Here again he relies 
upon the cultipacker to help put the 
ground into condition to enable the wheat 
to go thru without winter killing and to 
produce a good yield. He sows the wheat 
on corn ground from which the erop has 
been removed to make silage for his dairy 
herd. The preparation of this ground for 
wheat is rather simple, as he does it. 
First, the field is double disced and then 
the cultipacker and harrow are run over it. 
Later, when the time arrives the seeding 
of wheat is drilled in just as on the clover 
ground. 

Keller uses the cultipacker in Lp a 
the ground for every crop. When plowing 
for corn he follows the gang every day with 
his cultipacker and harrow. With the 
seeding of new alfalfa he says that the 
machine more than pays for itself with 
each crop, and he is rated as a very suc- 
cessful alfalfa grower. To the fact that he 
prepares a splendid seedbed with the clods 
all crushed and with the subsoil well 
packed, he credits much of his success with 
getting this crop started —H, E, M. 
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The United States Supreme 
Court has defined Good Will 
as “the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return 
to the place where he has 
been well treated.” 


Good Will is also the dis- 
position of a customer to 
recommend a_ satisfactory 
product to his neighbors 
and friends. 


It can be created by the 
printed word only in so far 
as that word reflects the 
integrity of the institution 
behind it. 


Good Will is admittedly the 
most valuable asset that any 


WorLD-WiDpeE Goon WILL 


business can possess. And no 
organization has so impres- 
sive a reason to appreciate 
the magnitude of its value 
as Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


This value—this unprece- 
dented and world-wide Good 
Will—is founded on a few 
old-fashioned principles of 
good faith and good work- 
manship which the world 
has come to associate with 
Dodge Brothers name. 


Building ever better and 
better, Dodge Brothers have 
simply earned the trust and 
friendship of the public by 
consistently fulfilling public 
expectations. 


DovnGce GBrRoTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Dooce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIC 
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Haul This Year 


Year after year Fire walks | 
off with more of the public’s 
money. He seems to be 
getting particularly active | 
on the farms. He destroys | 
houses, barns and contents, | 
motor cars, live stock and 
agricultural implements. 
You cannot afford a disas- 
trous fire without insurance. | 

There is an agent of the | 
Hartford Fire Insurance | 
Company near you. Lethim | 
tell you all about the pro- | 
tection which the Hartford | 
offers. Remember! for near- 
ly every chance the farmer 
takes there is a Hartford 
policy. 


' 








INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO... 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write | 
practically every form of insurance except life | 
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A PRACTICAL CRIB AND GRANARY 
A HIGH, double-shed crib is economical 


forcornbelt conditions. The foundation 
and roof are the greatest items in the cost 
of building and these items are as great 
in the long, low crib as in the higher cribs 
with greater capacity. The building cost 
bushel of storage space is about one-third 
less in the high crib than in the low type. 

Llevators are necessary for high oa 
but the saving in construction will pay 
for the elevator and do away with the 
back-breaking job of scooping grain with 
a shovel. 

The double crib and granary shown in 
the illustrations is on the farm of Snell 
Brothers in northern Iowa. It is 48 feet 
long and 28 feet wide. An alley 14 feet 
wide runs thru the center and there is a 
crib 7 feet wide on each side. The outside 
studs are 12 feet high. 

Floors, foundations and driveway are 
of concrete, which makes the crib proof 
against rats, mice and other losses. 
Woven wire for reenforcement was placed 
in the floor and wall when the concrete 
was poured. Dampness will not injure 
grain if the crib is placed on high, dry 
ground and gravel placed under the floor. 

Details of the framing construction are 
shown in the cross-section sketch. Studs 
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2 in. by 6 in. and are placed 2 feet 


are <2 
from center to center. Two by 6 inch 
cross ties brace each set of studs and at 
each end criss-cross braces are added as an 
additional stiffener. Four-inch cribbing 
beveled on the upper edge, forms the out- 
side wall sheathing. 

A space 16 feet long on one end is 
sheathed tight for oats storage. Shiplap 
is used for the inside bin lining and 6-inch 
drop siding for the outside walls. Drop 
siding is also used on the gable ends. A 
barn sash is placed in each end to light 
the interior when both end doors are 
closed. Doors, 12 feet high and 14 feet 
wide, are placed at the ends of the alley- 


| way. 


For the sills, 2 in. by 8 in. lumber well 


creosoted, was used. Bolts five-eighths of 


jan inch in diameter were placed 6 feet 


apart in the green cement and allowed to 
project 4 inches. Then a five-eighths inch 
hole was bored in a piece of sheathing lum- 
ber 6 inches square and slipped over each 
bolt. Holes were then bored 6 feet apart 
in the 2 by 8 inch plates and the sills put 
in place on top of the inch boards, which 
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prevents the sill from resting on the ce- 
ment and helps prevent rotting. 

Another om plan is to paint the out- 
side edge of the studs before the cribbing 
is nailed on. This preserves the stud at a 
point where the moisture has a tendency 
to collect and where it is impossible to 
reach after the building is complete. 

While this crib shows corner boards, a 
good many are of the opinion that they ar 
a needless expense, of little value,—and 
reduce the life of the lumber. The first 
point of decay above the ground line of 
any building where drop siding, cribbing, 
or any grooved siding is used, is always 
under the corner boards. Moisture drives 
back under them and decay soon sets in, 
as it is impossible to paint this concealed 
space effectively. It takes but very litt: 
extra effort to have the siding and cril)- 
bing come together with a neat, tight join! 
at the corners. 

A complete list of materials used in the 
construction of this crib and granary is 
given below.—C. E. F., Ia. 

2—2x6’’x14’ sills 

12—2x6’’x16' sills 
120—2x6"’x12’ studs 

8—2x6’’x16’ gable studs 

8—2x6i’’x12’ gable studs 

6—2x6"’x14’ gable studs 

24—2x6’’x16’ plates 
12—2x6’’x16’ corner braces 

4—2x8’’x14’ header over doors 

2—2x6’’x14’ header over doors 

3—2x8"’x16’ cross ties 

3—2x8"’x14’ cross ties 

50—2x6’’x9’ cross ties 
50—2x6’’x14’ rafters 
50—2x6’’x8’ rafters 

1,000 ft. 6” drop siding 

320 ft. shiplap for granary 

420 ft. 6” flooring for doors 

6—1x12’’x14’ cleats for doors 

1,600 ft. 4” cribbing 

8—1x10’x14’ shiplap for cornice 

4—1x10’’x16’ shiplap for cornice 

300 lin. ft. 1x4” trim 

2,000 ft. 6’’ sheating for roof 

18,500 edge-grain shingles 

52 lin. ft. ridge roll 

2 finials 

6—2x3"’x16’ lookouts 

2 barn sash 4 It. 9x12” 

170 sacks cement for floor and foundations 


THRESHERMAN’S LIABILITY 


Where stacks of grain are burned in a 
fire set by sparks flying from a threshing 
engine, there is a presumption of negli- 
gence on the part of the thresherman, if it 
appears that it was practicable to use a 
spark arrester, holds the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court in the recent case of Ander- 
son vs. East Stocking Threshing Machine 
Co. 

But the court refused to disturb a ver- 
dict returned by a jury in defendant's 
favor exonerating it from liability on the 
theory that negligence was not proved 
The case seems to have been disposed of 
by the Supreme Court mainly on the 
theory that there was sufficient evidence 
to warrant the jury in concluding that 
the rig was first set in such way that the 
wind would not blow sparks against the 
stacks, but that at the farmer’s request 
it was reset so that the crew helping with 
the threshing would not have to work in 
the dust. This exposed the grain to 
sparks.—A. L. H. 8. 


COMING EVENTS 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, August 15-22. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, August 25 to 
September 4. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, September 6-11 

Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, September 14-19 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, September 19-2 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, September 
26 to October 3. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, October 
3-10. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, September 19-- 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Septem! 


Michigan State Fair, Detroit, September 4-1 
Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, September 5-1- 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus, August 23-29 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, August 24-2! 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, Sep- 

tember 28 to October 1. 
National Dairy Show, India: 

October 10-17. 


Indianapolis, 


Potatoes fed to cows give practically 
no objectionable flavors or odors to milk, 
regardless of time or quantity, 
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Balloon Tires are an even great- 
er necessity for the rough country 
side roads off the main highways. 


Chuck holes, ruts and bumps 
are smoothed out—stones and 
obstacle bruises are avoided. 


Gum- Dipped Balloons—every 
strand of every cord saturated 
with rubber—give farmers great- 
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For the Rough Side Roads 
Off the Highways 


er service because this added 
process provides extra strength 
and staminatostandtheextreme 
flexing of these wonderful tires. 


Enjoy the greater economy, 
comfort and safety of these Full- 
Size Gum- Dipped Balloons. The 
nearest Firestone Dealer will 
equip your car quickly and at 
low cost. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone | 
ALLOOWS 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 
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Champion X 


Standard 
60c 


on Ford for 
13 Years ‘sac 


Like all Champion Spark 
Plugs, Champion X is bet- 
ter and will give satisfactory 
service for a longer period 
because of its double-ribbed 
sillimanite core, unbreak- 
able in use; its semi-petticoat 
tip which retards carbon 
formation; its special alloy 
electrodes; and its two-piece, 
gas-tight construction. 


But even Champion should 
be replaced every 10,000 
miles to make certain con- 
tinued better engine service. 
They soon save their cost 
which is but 60 cents each. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo,’ Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. London, Paris 


Champion Blue Box 
types for all other 
carscost but 75c. All 
genuine Champions 
have double - ribbed 


cores of sillimanite. 
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THEY LIKE THEIR RADIO 
*“*T’O us, radio is more valuable than 

the automobile,” says E. G. Henning 
of Illinois. “If we had to lose one or the 





other, let us keep the radio,” he continues. 
“When the roads are full of snow or im- 
passable on account of rains, we can get 
all of the entertainment that wé want via 
the air. 

“TI can keep much better informed on 
the markets now and besides the lectures 
are worth more than it costs to operate 
the machine a whole year. Before we 
found it impossible to go any great dis- 
tance to hear first-class lectures, but now 
we can enjoy great speeches right in our 
country home.” 

Mrs. Henning says that she uses a great 
many of the suggestions and recipes that 
she gets from the household science talks 
during the day. The loud speaker makes 
it possible to go about her tasks and there- 
by take a lot of the drudgery out of the 
housework. 


RADIO MARKETS BY TELEPHONE 

Our telephone operator, owning a sys- 
tem of farmer lines, has given radio a new 
use that has been a help to many farmers 
in our community who are without radio 
in their homes. Each day at one o'clock 
or a few minutes after, he rings six shorts, 
the general call, on each party line in turn 
and reads a summary of market condi- 
tions for the morning as taken from his 
radio, giving receipts of hogs, cattle and 
sheep at the nearest market which hap- 
pens to be Kansas City, the top price and 
the comparison with the market of the 
previous day—up, down or steady. 

In addition, he gives the egg and butter 
market and any bit of important news he 
may pick up or the weather forecast if any 
sudden change is coming. This has been 
of double service to the farmers. It has 
given them up-to-the-minute market 
prices and has caused the local buyers to 
pay more because they are buying from 
farmers who know what their stuff is 
worth. 

This can be done in any community 
where the operator is a friend of the 
farmers, whether he has a radio set him- 
self or not, if some farmer who gets radio 
markets regularly will supply him with 
the information.—C. F., Mo. 


HAY FROM A POTATO PATCH 

Here is an experiment I tried out a few 
seasons ago which proved a success. 

While digesting the contents of a farm 
magazine I read of a southerner who sowed 
cowpeas in his growing potatoes at the 
last cultivation, later taking them off as 
hay before digging the potatoes. I con- 
cluded that if this was possible with cow- 
peas in the South, there was no reason 
why the same results were not obtainable 
in northern sections with soybeans. So, 
when cultivating my potatoes the last | 
time, I broadcast a moderate quantity of | 
soybeans, properly inoculated with soy- | 
bean bacteria, ahead of the cultivator. | 
During this cultivation the beans were | 
covered to a moderate depth, altho I ad- 
mit they were not uniformly covered to 
the same depth. Next time I found it 
more practical to drill them in with a 
one-horse drill. This will give them a 
uniform depth and is easily done following 
the cultivator. 

We kept the potatoes clean from weeds 
up to this time so there were no weeds in 
the soybeans. The potatoes had almost 
reached their growth so, as the soybeans 
grew up, the potato vines died and went 
down. The potatoes were not affected 
by this extra crop growing on the same 











ground and were fine in quality. 
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By the time the potatoes were ready 
to dig the soybeans were ready to mo 
When mowing them, I found that t 
potato vines had almost disappear 
The beans were allowed to cure and w: 
then removed to the barn. The way 
which the stock devoured this “pota: 
patch” hay was evidence enough to ec 
vince any farmer that it does not pay 
allow a potato patch to become an e) 
sore to the premises on account of wee 
—W. E. F., Ohio. 


WILSON ALFALFA NEEDED LIME 
So much has been written about alfal! 
needing limestone that it seems that every- 
one should know about it. And yet every 
year, a certain and unduly large propor- 
tion of the alfalfa seed planted never get 
to be alfalfa pasture or hay because th 
seed failed to fall on limestony ground 
Alfalfa must have lime regardless of 

whether God puts it there or man puts 
on. Lucky is the man who finds enough 
limestone in his soil that he can grow good 
alfalfa without spreading limestone. Mar 
of us are not that lucky. Here is the sticke: 
—legumes vary in their tolerance of acidity 
and men who grow good red clover jun 
to the conclusion that they can just 
well grow alfalfa. Certain sections of th: 
country still have some limestone in thy 
soil while in other sections, if has long 
since drifted away in the form of crops 
DeKalb county, Indiana, is one of those 
favored sections and yet, even here, 
pays. to use limestone for alfalfa. 

Merrill Wilson of DeKalb county sowed 
eleven acres of “clover’’ soil to alfalfa 
On seven of these acres, he put two tons 
of ground limestone to the acre; on the 
other four acres, he put nothing. On the 
seven acres, he got a thick, even stand 
and on the four acres, he got a half stand 
of alfalfa. The hay from these two por- 
tions of the field was weighed and the al- 
falfa on the limed part yielded twice as 
much hay as the other. The extra alfalfa 
the first year paid for the ground lime- 
stone and all costs of applying it—and 
left a tidy sum besides.—I. J. M., Ind. 


YIELD TWICE DOUBLED 
Taking over a farm twenty years ago 
that had been continually in wheat until 
its best corn yield was fifteen bushels to 


the acre, Will Carlock, Dade county 
Missouri, farmer, has built it up until 
last year the corn crop made sixty bushels 
to the acre. Not a cent has been spent for 
commercial fertilizers. The soil improve- 
ment has been done with barnyard manure 
and crop rotation. 

The Carlock program calls for corn, 
oats and clover, a three year rotation. A 
herd of Hereford cows are kept for their 
calves which are fed off for baby beeves 
The manure from the feedlot and barn is 
carefully saved and spread on the corn 
field. Since he began this method 
bettering the soil’s fertility the corn yield 
has been twice doubled. 

“It is just as important,” said Carlock, 
“to keep the plow out of the field when 
too wet as it is to rotate. Plowing when 
the dirt runs together and is heavy and 
wet, will injure the soil as much as con- 
tinual cropping. There’s no reason why 
any farmer cannot improve his yields ii 
he rotates his grain crops with legumes 
keeps livestock and makes use of thi 
manure, and works the ground only when 
it is dry enough.”’—C. F., Mo. 


f 


The real test of cooperative worth- 
whileness is that the membership of such 
an association get more, on the average, 
for their produce than do the non-co- 
operatives outside the association. Al! 
the fine phrases in the world will ne’ 
make service out of non-service, and al! 
the contracts man may invent will not 
make members loyal to an association 
unless that association is first loyal to 
the business needs of its members, 
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What a county agent 


discovered in the seed box 


Cheap seed and cheap oil 
raise the same kind of crops 


OME time ago, the County Agent in Jefferson County, Kan- 
sas, visited one of his farmers during the sowing season, and 
found him using seed costing $9.00 a bushel, although the mar- 
ket price of good seed was $12.00. A sample of the so-called 
cheap seed was taken from the seedbox and sent to the state 
agricultural college. 


, 


The test disclosed that the “bargain-counter” seeds contained 
twenty-one different kinds of weed seeds and 35.5% of dead 
crop seeds. Seed that supposedly cost $9.00 a bushel actually 
was costing that farmer $16.43, not to mention the crop damage 
from weeds. 

County agents do not come around to test the quality of the 
oil that goes into automobiles, trucks and tractors. If they did, 
there would be even more thousands of farmers using Mobiloil 
and getting a full yield of power and steady engine performance, 
and a lean crop of repair bills and “lay-ups”’. 


“Weed oils” producea thin crop of satisfaction 
Cheap oil has its “weeds.” Cheap oil seldom means cheap lu- 
brication. Its cheapness disappears as soon as it gets into the 
crankcase. It may cost less by the quart than Mobiloil does, but 
it costs more per mile. It nearly always uses up faster, and it 
means quicker and more frequent break-downs. 

Avoid “weed” lubrication by getting your oils from a reliable 
source. Don’t accept oils that are offered around from door to 
door, sometimes apparently a few cents cheaper, but coming 
from goodness knows where. 

Near your home a responsible Mobiloil dealer does business 
year after year at the same place, with the same people. On his 
walls he has the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations, 
which specifies the correct grade of oil for every make and 
model of motor. He sells “certified” lubrication. 


Branches in principal cities. 


Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas City 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


4 correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
at your dealer's. 


























1925 1924 1923 1922 
Siegel Ble lsiseis!. 
E;/STSIsig;sigis 
EISITE SIE; SIE! 8 
&/FlA/F/4\/F/al2 
Buick .. A jAre.| A jArc | A Arc JArc./Arc 
Cadillac A jArc| A jAre.| A A} A A 
Chandler A jArc A |Are] A jArc JAre |Are 
Chevrolet FB ou Ke A |Arc 
* (other mod's.) |Arc.|Are JArc.jArc.JAre.|Are JAre Are 
Chrysler . A|ATAI|A 
Brothers A jArc] A |Are.] A |AreJAre Are 
Durant 4... A jArc JArc.iArc. jAre.'Are.JAre. Are 
oe ree A Arc} A |Arc.| A jAre| A Are 
Ford .........JE;/E;E/EJE|EVE/E 
Franklin. . BB BB} BB | BB | BB BB/ BB| BB 
Hudson Super 6. .|-A |Arc.| A jAre.| A |Are jArc.\Arc 
Hupmobile . A Arc} A jAre | A \Are] A /Arc 
ewett A jArc| A jAre.| A Are} A Arc 
Maxwell A jArc] A jAre.| A /Are| A /Arc 
Nash A |Are JAre.\Are.JArc.jAre jAre Arc 
Oakland A \Arc| A |Arc AIAIA 
Oldsmobile 4 ih. | A jAre} A /Are 
Oldsmobile 6. . A \Are| A jAre | AIA 
Overland A |Arc| A jAre.| A jAre} A jAre 
Reo ‘ A jArc] A jArc.| A |Are| A /Are 
Rickenbacker 6 A {Are JAre.\Are.jArc./Arc JAre.jAre, 
Rickenbacker 8 A \Arc| A |Arc | 
| ae A |Arc.JArc.|Are.jAre |Arc | 
Studebaker A jArc| A jAre.| A /Arc} A /Are 
Willys-Knighr4 B Arc] B,jAre | B jArc.) B /Are, 
Willys-Knight6..| A |Arc | 




















TRACTOR 


Lubrication 
The correct engine Lub- 
rication for the Fordson 
Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. The correct oil for 
all other tractors is specified 
in our Chart. Ask for it at 
your dealer’s, 








Let this sign guide you 
to “‘certified”’ oil 
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Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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VACUUM OIL COMPAN ¥ 
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Grown-Up Together 


INCE the Ford’s early days, MILWAU- 

KEB Timers have played a vital part in 
keeping millions of these sturdy auto- 
mobiles in top-notch running condition. 
By improving the ignition of the Ford 
motor, the MILWAUKEE Timer makes 
it easier starting, smoother running, speed- 
ier and more powerful. 
Millions of Ford owners know MILWAUKEE 


imer for its hotter, sure-firing sparks, its lon 
life and dependability. Get 2 MILWAUKE 3 
Timer for your Ford from any garage or hard- 
ware store. 


Standard Price $7 (In Gonafa 
2.75 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODL ICTS, Inc. 


Milwaukee isconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMIER & FORDSy 








It’s a Great Poultry 
ana Dairy Country 


W. E. Stanfield says in the Poultry Tribune: 
“Poultry raisi g began bere 14 years ago. 
Each year has seen an enormous production 
until the egg business went over $70,000 (from 
one town). Many poultry farmers get monthly 
ege checks from $75 to $200. Frank Bauer 
cleared $1,600 in one year from 430 pullets in 
town and bought every ounce of feed." 

Near great markets for poultry and dairy 
products; you can earn a farm on my easy 
terms, but don’t come without money. You 
can get logging work through the winter 
Write—now! 


F.F.VAUGHN, Agent, Cloverton, Minn. 
LOW PRICE 


While it lasts—Genuine 
Alfalfa Seed direct from 
the introducer—1 to 50 
Ibs. 50¢ per Ib.; over 50 
lbs., 45c. All seed scari- 
fed and guaranteed 99 
50-100 pure. Order today! 
A. 8. LYMAN 
370 Water St., Exceisior, Minn. 








Send for free form “Evidence 

PATENTS of Conception” to_ be signed 
and witnessed. ancaster 

and Allwine, Registered 

Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada. 
427 Ouray Building, 
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HE TURNED THE WINDFALLS INTO 
CASH 
NSTEAD of letting his windfallen apples 
go to waste, R. A. Elrich of Washington 
county, Ohio, had them made into vinegar 
in 1924; and today he has a steady demand 
for all he can spare at 40 cents per gallon. 
The job required but little bother or ex- 
| pense, and any farmer may find it a prac- 
tical method of turning refuse apples into 
cash. 

“I tried out several advertising stunts, 
| but the customer usually came at the 
| wrong time,”’ Mr. Elrich told me recently. 
| “So after a supply of apples had accumu- 
| lated under the trees last fall, I hauled 
| them to a press and did the grinding with 
the help of a hired man. The cost was six 
cents a gallon, including time and labor. 

“The cider was then hauled home and 
poured into clean containers, over which 
a cloth was stretched to exclude dust and 
filth. When the days grew cool, it was 
placed in clean barrels, and stored away 
in the cellar. Later on, each barrel was 
emptied, re-cleaned; and five gallons of 
strong vinegar was added. Very little 
| attention was necessary after that, exeept 
| to keep the bungs covered, and to have the 
| temperature as even as possible. 
| “Early this spring I had genuine vine- 

gar, of good color, and without that acrid 
| taste, so common in the factory product; 
and within the month I began making 
| sales to the neighbors. 

| “A glass container, filled with this 
| product, was placed in the local store, 
| with the grocer’s permission, and I was 
surprised at the sudden demand. I set 
my price five cents higher on the gallon, 
but the customers seemed willing to pay 
|the difference for farm-made product. 
| There was no trouble in selling my supply, 
and I now have orders, waiting for this 
year’s crop. 

| In making vinegar, the culls only were 
|used; but I was careful to sort out fruit 
which showed decay. Cleanliness was the 
first essential, because bitter taste and 
that color is often due to carelessness in 








that respect, and it is a poor advertise- 
{ment for the farmer who sells it. 

| With this plan, I turned my crop of culls 
| into a wholesome product at less than one- 
| third the usual marketing cost. Aside 
| from keeping my orchard free from waste 
fruit, it furnished a neat income when 
| other farm crops were slack.”—T. R. C., 
ey 


AN OLD ORCHARD MADE TO PAY 
Harry Smithers of Wood county, Ohio, 
has found an old orchard to be a highly 
profitable adjunct to his farm. This or- 
chard contains 240 trees and is situated 
on a corner of forty-three acres of land 
which the Smithers family purchased a 
few years ago, and which joined a larger 
farm which they owned and operated. 

To the former owner, the fruit business 
was a failure. He had grubbed out ten 
acres of splendid young Baldwins. He had 
reached the state of mind where he thought 
he must either sell the farm or else grub 
out the 240 big old apple trees. He said 
that the orchard did not make any money 
for him and he must either have the land 
for grain or else quit. Accordingly he 
made a deal with the Smithers family and 
Harry moved to this farm. 

It happened that Harry had gained 
some practical experience with apples on 
the home farm where they had fifteen or 
twenty trees. He had learned how trees 


| ought to be pruned, he had learned how 


and when to spray, and he had learned 
varieties and had developed some ideas 





Washington, D. C. } 


as to how to sell. 
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Once in possession, Harry conducted a 
vigorous program of spraying. He used 
lime-sulphur and lead arsenate in thi 
manner fruit men had found best. H: 
applied the spray at just the time that 
had been found to be correct. 

The result was that Harry had splendid 
sound fruit where the former owner had 
inferior stuff that would not sell. This 
orchard was within fifteen miles of a cit) 
and on a popular highway. People soon 
learned to come to the farm for apples, 
for they knew anything they bought there 
would be sound and : 

The orchard has paid well. One year 
it netted $3,300. In 1924 when the apple 
crop was light the returns were $948 
Harry figures that if the ten acres of 
Baldwins had not been grubbed out he 
would not part with them for $10,000 
They would earn interest on that valua- 
tion. The cost of spraying including labor 
use of machinery, and the materia! 
amounts to about $200 each year. Prun- 
ing and incidental work in connection 
with the orchard is done at odd times but 
Harry says “The spraying is done the best 
we know how and at the right time re- 
gardless of what other farm work we hav: 
on hand.”’—H. E. M., Ohio. 








RIPENING THE HONEY 

Do not be in a hurry to remove the 
honey from the hives, for it takes time to 
ripen it up nicely. I have seen frames 
taken out and extracted when a third of 
the cells were yet unsealed. This means 
that a third of that honey was not properly 
ripened and will have a tendency to fer- 
ment. Not only that but it does not have 
the rich flavor of well-ripened honey. | 

yrefer to leave the supers on the hives as 
ws as I can for that will give the bees 
time to evaporate all surplus moisture 
and seal properly and such honey will keep 
much better either in the comb or ex- 
tracted. The spring flow should be ex- 
tracted before the fall flow begins, for 
that is always darker in color and will 
darken the light honey and make it take 
the price of light amber grade if selling on 
the market.—L. C., Kans. 

ORCHARD FERTILIZING PAYS FOR 

ITSELF 

Guy Murry, south Missouri orchardist, 
uses rye and soybeans in his young orchard 
to keep up the soil fertility and furnish 
plenty of plant food for the trees. The 
rye is sown in the fall, then plowed under 
in the spring when soybeans are sown. He 
has followed this practice for a number of 
years and reports the best growth on his 
young trees ever experienced in his many 
years with orchards. The rye makes an 
excellent green manure crop and the soy- 
beans add the needed nitrogen. 

He cuts the soybeans late enough for 
the seed to mature, threshes and sells all 
seed not needed for the following crop 
The sale of seed has paid him for all time 
and labor, and the improved soil condi- 
tion is reflected in the tree’s unusual 
growth.—C. F., Mo. 
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You can see a dishpan 


ANYTIME! 


OW let’s see a Paramount Picture! 
Kitchens are places to quit after 
supper; tonight’s the night — so let 

the dishpan go! 

Any home looks a better home when 
you’ve just enjoyed one of the better 
pictures, because you are full of the excite- 
ment of the adventures you have seen, and 
don’t feel the load of work and monotony 
so heavy. 

Paramount Pictures are scheduled at 
some theatre near you now! Keep them 
there by showing your appreciation by 
going, 

This news means the sight of a really 
great show whenever you wish it, such 
plays as Merton of the Movies, Feet of 
Clay, The Border Legion, Bluff, The Bed- 
room Window, a great mystery play, 
Worldly Goods, scores more! 

Paramount is not only very different to 
the rough and ready shoot-’em-up stuff that 
the movies used to be, but it provides every 
kind of motion picture, from great dramas 


of the struggles of virtue against vice in 
metropolitan life, or plots of strange ro- 
mance in foreign scenes, to light-hearted 
comedies or the outdoor adventure pic- 
tures of our own West, from Zane Grey’s 
works. In short, if it’s a photoplay, 
Paramount does it better. 

Get the motion picture habit and enjoy 
your life more. Radio and autos and bet- 
ter roads are all part of these better times. 
No need for young folks to quit home! 

Communities grow quicker with Para- 
mount Pictures. Conversation brightens. 
Hearts are lighter and your shopping trip 
becomes a pleasure trip. 

Get out and go today. Go once on our 
say-so and we shall never need to do more 
in future for you than keep on making the 
better pictures. 

And give the theatre manager a word of 
praise for getting you the better pictures; 
tell him to let you know when he shows 
Paramount Pictures; he will appreciate 
your interest—he’s human just like you! 


Choose your pictures 


j ra | 


by this name and trademark 


if-.it’s @ Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town! 

















Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
North of 36 





Ernest Torrence 
who appears in 


West of the Water Tower 


Heritage of the Desert 
Peter Pan 





Betty Compson 
who stars in 
Locked Doors 
To Have and To Hold 
The Fast Set 





Manhattan 
A Man Must Live 
Too Many Kisses 


Bebe Daniels 


who stars in 
Argentine Love 
Sinners in Heaven 
Dangerous Money 


S 


Raymond Griffith 
who appears in 
Changing Husbands 
Miss Bluebeard 
Forty Winks 
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Bringing a Giant 
to School 


Teaching tricks to a giant is child’s play compared 
to the problems met by the men who trained elec- 
tricity to the service of mankind. 

It took over a hundred years from the time Frank- 
lin first brought electricity from the clouds, before 
the electric light and power industry could make 
even its first crude beginning, But now, in less 
than half that time this industry has leaped from 
nothing to the service of sixteen million consumers. 


The day in 1882, when Edison opened his first 
generating station in New York, marks the birth- 
day of electric light and power service. It was 
1884 before electric motors could be bought. 
The transformer without which the range and use- 
fulness of electric power would have been forever 
restricted was brought out in 1885 by William 
Stanley. In 1890 the first long distance power line 
was built in Colorado, and water power develop- 
ment became a practical possibility. 


Since that time cheaper production and widet dis- 
tribution have been the problems on which the in- 
dustry has concentrated. The steam and water 
turbine and the mercury boiler are making cheaper 
roduction possible. High power transmission 
lings and interconnection are daily broadening the 
territory served. 
The task now engaging the best thought of the in- 
dustry is electric service for the farmer. This is 
still the greatest problem of them all. 
Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Grange, American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Farm Lighting Man- 


ufacturing Association, and the Nat- 
ional Electric Light Association. 


The Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture is composed of econ- 
omisis and engineers representing the 
U. S. Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, American 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Marlin “Bring the Marlin!” 


That ‘‘means business” on Farm and Ranch 
Famous for Accuracy : 
and Hard Hitting. I operprerreereren 





































ET the game gun, the fox and coyote stopper, death 
to hawks and crows. The long shooting, hard hitting, 









Model 42 true patterning Marlin Model 42-A. 
Repeating Shot- Famous for goose and turkey shooting. Barrel length and 
phar A - gauge, bore to suit you for best all-’round service. Ask your dealer. 
visible hammer; a 
6 shots. Write to us today for latest Pocket Catalog 






THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 163 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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AVOID TOMATO WILT 

Tomato wilt appears in hot dry weathe: 
Along about July or August many toma- 
to plants which are to all appearances per- 
fectly healthy and have made good growt 
during the moist, cool weather of spring 
and perhaps the early summer may tur: 
rellow and wilt suddenly. The low: 
exes wilt first and die, followed by th 
successively higher leaves until the entir 
plant is dead. There are a good man 
things that may cause the plant to wil 
One of the principal causes is the wil! 
disease. A plant affected by the wil 
disease may be identified by peeling 
little of the bark from the stem near t! 
ground. If it shows a rather dark brown 
beneath the bark, the disease is indicated 
whereas a healthy plant shows a light 
green. 

This disease is caused by a fungus whic! 
lives in the soil and attacks the roots of 
the tomato. From the roots it spreads 
into the sap tubes, turning them brown 
but it does not cause any rotting of th 
roots themselves. The death of the plant 
results quickly from the plugging of the 
sap tubes, shutting off the water supply 
of the plants, and also by actual poisoning 
of the plants by the fungus. 

If the disease makes its first appearance 
in the garden, the probabilities are you 
have introduced it with plants purchased. 
In such a case, pull up diseased plants 
and burn them, Put do not put another 
tomato plant back in the same place. 

_ It is always safe to practice crop rota- 
tion. 


CANE-BORERS ON RASPBERRIES 


When you notice any raspberry or 
blackberry cane tips wilting, look care- 
fully for indications of cane borer injury. 
The cane borer is a beetle when full grown, 
but it is the worm or larva that does the 
mischief: The eggs are laid by the beetles 
in the tender new pith, five or six inches 
from the tip of the cane. On examining a 
wilted cane, if it is noticed there are two 
rows of punctures around the cane a half 
an inch apart at that point, you may take 
it for granted the cane borer bento has 
been at work, and the chances are the 
eggs are nicely placed in the pith between 
the rows of punctures, and will soon hatch 
out. There is just one remedy for this 
trouble. As soon as the canes with wilted 
tips are noticed they should be cut off a 
little below the lowest girdle and burned. 
It is easy to detach the affected canes for 
they quickly wilt after the eggs are laid 

Old canes bearing fruit if found infested 
with borers should be cut off at the 
surface of the ground and burned, also. 
The practice of cutting out and burning 
old canes as soon as the fruit crop is 
taken from them is a good one, and un- 
doubtedly has helped materially in check- 
ing the spread of this insect. 





WHAT TO USE FOR FERTILIZER 


The number of people who have asked 
within the few weeks past what they ca! 
do to supply fertility to their garden wher 
stable manure is not available, has raise: 
a difficult question. 

Stable manure has really a trinity « 
values in plant food, humus and bene- 
ficial bacteria. While conditions may mak 
it very difficult or impossible to obtain, at 
the same time the wise gardener will never 
willingly do without it. A ton or two, or 4 
load of manure will not be one whit to 
much for a garden thirty by sixty feet, 
altho a much smaller amount will give 
good results, if supplemented by com- 
post of leaves, lawn clippings, and the 
like, by green manures and commercial 
fertilizers. 

Stable manure is rich in nitrogen and 
well supplied with potash but the phos- 
phoric acid can be increased profitably by 
about fifty pounds of acid phosphate for 
every ton of manure. Fresh manure may 


be spread on the garden in the fall and 
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worked under in the spring, but only well- 
rotted manure should be applied just be- 
fore planting time. In any case, however, 
if you can get manure for the garden in 
the fall, get it, and put it on the ground. 





THE PROBLEM OF SUMMER 
VARIETIES 


The marketing of summer apples pre- 
sents something of a problem. Usually 
there is an over supply and the price is not 
always as good ds one could ask for. Some- 
times the disadvantages can be overcome, 
however, by a little attention as to the 

ind the color. A better price almost 
lways can be obtained if the fruit is 
led. It may pay to make two pick- 
taking only the fruit that is ready 

e first time and leaving that which is 

» green for a second picking. 

‘Thru most of the Middle West, the 

ishel basket will be the best package to 
ise for summer varieties. As a rule the 
Duchess, Yellow Transparent, and most 

ther summer apples can be stored for 

more than a couple of weeks, and the 
ishel basket is an economical package 
ir the purpose. Sometimes it is possible 

) store the summer apples in a cool cave 

nd keep them a little while after the bulk 

the crop is past and make an extra 
fit by the practice. 


BURSTING OF CABBAGE 
The bursting of growing cabbage may 
e prevented very easily by selecting the 
ads which show signs of bursting and 
irting the roots by pulling, or cutting 
ff some of the roots with a hoe. The pull- 
ng process is preferable. Putting both 
nds under the head, pull until many of 
e roots are loosened and the plant is 
pushed over to one side. This treatment 
effectually stops the bursting, and not 








nlv that, but the cabbage continues to 
grow lustily, and I have the gratification | 
f seeing the heads thus treated grow to | 
louble the former size and weight, and | 
| due to this starting the roots, which | 
ked the growth enough to prevent | 
isting, but did not hinder further de-| 
elopment. There is no excuse for allow- 
gy cabbage 40 burst when so effectual 
eans are at hand to prevent it.—F. A. M. 


WANTS TO MOVE GRAPES NOW 
I have some Concord grape vines 
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Has your boy 


ever passed his dish fora 
second helping of cereal? 


Just try, then, these toasty grains. 
What happens will amaze you 


inted one year ago. This year they . , aT . 4 ee ne 7. 
e some fruit but 1 expect we will have N STEAD of coaxing children to Yet... itis whole wheat. 25% is 
mnOws, Can + any = ot hoes = eat certain needed foods, you bran. 
ce them with me without killing the . ss ia ‘ 
nes?—J. M., Va | tempt the appetite now. And that When nothing else tastes good, 
You would be unable to move your |is the right way. . - r . s f3; 
rapes at this time of the year without ° , a. it does. When other foods fail to 
ious risk of loss. In any case, you would Quaker Puffed Wheat is differ- entice, it succeeds. That’s because 
to get roots and plants moved, with- | ent from any cereal you have ever _ it’s so amazingly different in taste, 


t in any way disturbing the soil around | 
roots of the plants. This would be 


It would be better for you to make | 
ngements so that you can return to| 
your plants next fall or spring, and 
ould suggest fall, after the leaves have | 


ii. 


A HOME-MADE APPLE PICKER | 
\ hen apples are to be hand-picked, it is | 
it to reach the ones high up. A| 
er can be made by using one of those 
nets designed for horses and a 
ght pole about fifteen feet long. 
several nails thru the upper end of 
pole so that the ends of the nails will 
rude in a fan-shaped manner on the 
opposite the heads. The nails should 
mg enough to stick out several inches. 
n just below the nails fasten the wire | 
net firmly to the pole. In using, 
ply slip the nails over the apple stem 
pull. The apple will drop into the net 
ediately below.—A. W., Minn. 
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tasted. It’s crisp and toasty 
tically impossible as you can readily | like rich nutmeats. Children love it 
like a confection. 





tastes = quality and allurement from ordi- 
nary foods. 


Isn’t it better, then, to serve it 
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Saas 
CQUAKE R 
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instead of less enticing foods? It 
digests quickly because it is steam 
puffed. Every food cell thus being 
broken. 


BRas 


pe FE You serve with milk or cream or 
QuAKER with“‘half and half.”” Try, too, with 

ae fresh fruits or berries, and with 
cooked fruits. Serve at breakfast, 
or as luncheon dish... or, as a 
bed-time snack that will let you 
sleep unhindered. 

Get a package today. Start to- 
morrow by tempting those way- 
ward appetites. 





THe Quaker Oats CoMPANY 
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DENNY TAKES A PICTURE 
WHERE are you going, Dad?’ Denny 
asked eagerly as his father started thru 
the gate. 
“Over to the windmill ¢to water the 
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The Answer is— 
BY RAIL—only 


There is no other form of trans- 
portation that is able to move to 
market, safely and satisfactorily, 
year after year, billions of bushels 
of grain and millions of sheep, 
hogs, and cattle. 
\Yy 

Although many changes in living 
conditions have occurred in re- 
cent years the railroads were never 
more important to the farmer than 
they are today. 


cattle. Want to go along? And by the 
way, I’d like to have a picture of those 
cattle before they go to market. Didn’t 
you get a camera for Christmas?” 

“Yes, Aunt Dorothy gave me one, but 
I don’t know how to use it,’”’ Denny con- 
fessed reluctantly. 

“Well, get it. [used to be a pretty good 
shot with a camera in my younger days, 
and maybe I can still hit the mark,” Mr. 
Dean laughed. 

While Mr. Dean was busy turning the 
cattle into the lot around the tank, 
Denny opened his camera and began to 
decide from just what position the best 
view could be obtained. He had heard his 
sister talk about backgrounds to know 








The whitefaces were much interested, too 





No matter how crops and stock 
may be disposed of locally the 
railroads must be called upon to 
perform their essential task before 
the shipments—in raw or prepared 
form—reach their final destination. 


No difference whether the market 
is twenty, two hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 
\y 

For seventy-five years the Milwau- 
kee Railroad has been cooperating 
with its friends on the farms by 
furnishing the best of service be- 
tween fields and markets—at the 
lowest possible rates. 


Railroads are the farm’s greatest 
asset—and there is.no better rail- 
road than the MILWAUKEE. 


‘ Chicago 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 
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Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to § Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Iv 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
wing withofit having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have especial Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 





territory 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Sarees Texas 
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GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


that green trees against the skyline made 
| splendid settings, so by the time his 
father came to his side, he had decided on 

where he would stand to take the picture. 

“That is all right for this time of the 
| day,” his father encouraged, “but always 
be sure the sun is at your back and that 
the objects in the picture to be taken have 
as much sunlight on them as possible. Now 
| focus your camera by getting the correct 
|distance in feet between you and the 
| conten object you want to take and set 
your lens at the correct number of feet 
| marked here on this metal plate. I will 
| step the distance for you.” 

When this had been done, Denny located 
the water tank in the finder. By this time 
the cattle were very much interested in 
the mysterious proceedings going on in 
front of them, so it was not necessary to 
attract their attention, for their white 
faces were already arranged very attrac- 
tively before the camera. 

“Now press the box firmly against your 
chest,” Mr. Dean instructed, “draw a deep 
breath and hold it while you press the 
shutter control.” 

“But why did I have to hold my 
breath?” Denny wanted to know after the 
picture had been taken. 

“Because you must hold the camera 
absolutely still when you snap it or the 
picture will be blurred.” 

“Now I turn the film over to number 
two, don’t 1?” 

“Yes. Always do that as soon as the 
picture is snapped or you may forget and 
take two pictures on the same film. Turn 
very slowly and stop when the next figure 
is exactly in the center of the circle.” 

“T do hope the picture will be good,” 
Denny said wistfully. 

“There is no use to just hope,” his 
father answered. ‘There are only two 
ways of taking pictures, the right way and 
the wrong way. If you take them the right 
way and not just trust to luck, you are 
sure to get good results. Now that is 
enough for today and tomorrow we will 
take apicture of that purebred pig I had a 
letter of inquiry about today. A clear pic- 
ture showing his good points and splendid 
healthy condition, enclosed in my letter of 
description, will probably sell the animal 
for me.” 

“Well, I’m glad you mentioned the 
camera, for I think we’re going to have 
some dandy .times together with it,” 
Denny predicted happily.—L. E. B., Mo, 
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Our Junior and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 
Conducted by E. 


N. HOPKINS 
A SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIP 


Starting out with nothing three years 
ago and rising to a present worth of $2,600 
is the remarkable record made by two 
Wisconsin girls’ club members. 

Alice Clarke, aged 13, and Edith Clarke, 
11, became interested in calf club work in 
1921. These successful club girls operate 
on a partnership basis. They started their 
livestock business as members of the Rock 
county junior calf club, each having a 
Holstein calf that they had purchased on 
credit from their father. 

From this modest beginning they have 
opened up a bank account and increased 
their livestock holdings to 8 purebred 
Holstein cattle, 6 purebred sows and a 
boar and 15 southdown ewes and a ram. 
They have bought or raised all of these 
animals and paid for all of their feed at 
market prices. With the exception of 
credit and advice, it cannot be said that 
they have received anything gratis from 
their parents. 

Scores of prize ribbons have been hand- 
ed over to them by the judges of the live- 
stock rings ia Wisconsin and other states. 
They have both won showmen’s prizes and 
have a collection of banners, cups and 
medals that would make the average 
mature man proud. Their most cherished 
possession is a silver medal presented to 
them by the United States department of 
agriculture as a recognition of their club 
work. 

They were successful in the showring 
from the start, finishing their first season 
by winning first and fifth prizes on their 
two Holstein calves at the Junier livestock 
show at Madison. Selling their poorest 
ealf and adding to this sum their prize 
money, they were able to pay for the best 
calf and for all feeds used that year. That 








fall they bought two Holstein cows, each of 
which dropped a heifer calf which proved 
to be a winner in the show circuits of 1922. 

They started in with sheep and pigs for 


the first time in 1923, but it is with sheep 
that they have won their highest honors. 
At the International in 1923 they won first 
in the carcass class for southdown sheep 
in competition with breeders from all over 
the country. Their lambs sold for $1 a 
pound at that time. They also won first 
prize on a pen of sheep in the junior di- 
vision. 

Last season they continued their win- 
ning career but had to be saitsfied with a 
second on their pen of fat lambs at Chi- 
cago. But their spirit is not broken and 
they will come back strong in 1925. 

Guided by the timely advice of their 
parents, these girls do all the work of car- 
ing for their stock. They are going to 
junior high sehool in the day time, but 
morning and evening finds them busy tak- 
ing care of their animals. On Saturdays 
one need not ask where they will be, for 
that is their day for fitting their growing 
herds. These girls are growing up with 
their calves, sheep and pigs, and are devel- 
oping character, poise and business ability 
all at the same time.—G. A. P., Wis. 


MODERN VARIATION 
Co: “Who was that lady I heard you 
talking with?” 
Ed: “That wasn’t no lady; that wasmy 
radio,” 
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This New Catalogue is Yours Fre 


can 


Every Page is aNew 
Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page Cata- 
logue—filled with bright new mer- 
chandise—is Yours Free! 

The coupon below will bring you the 
Catalogue free—or merely write us a 
postcard to say you want your copy of 
this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving May 
Just as Well Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices at 
which standard quality goods can be 
solid. Therefore, sending all your or- 
ders to Ward’s will mean a saving to 
you of at least $50 in cash. 

“How are these lower than market 
prices possible?”” “Why can Ward’s 
sell cheaper?”’ Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 

— big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 
that big orders and spot cash get the 


lowest prices. 


Montgome 
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—expert buying. Every dollar's 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought by 
an expert—men who know values, who 
know what to buy—where to buy— 
and when to buy. ° 


—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search and 
find the biggest values the whole world 
offers. 


“Ward Quality” means 
Reliable Goods Only 


Ward’s low prices are always on goods 
of standard reliable quality. Never 
forget that quality and price both are 
necessary to make a bargain. 

“We never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price.’”’ Our low prices are made 
without cutting the serviceability of 
any article we sell. We do not sell 
cheap unsatisfactory goods simply to 
make a seemingly low price. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 













*” Fill Out 
This Coupon 


be sent you 
free 
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1,000,000 more families ordered 
from Ward’s last year 
Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to pay 
for standard goods. See for yourself 
how much you can save. See why over 
1,000,000 new customers started saving 
money by sending their orders to 

Ward’s last year. 
At Ward’s—your orders are ship- 
ped within 24 hours. 


and the complete 
Catalogue will 
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complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.60-H 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you .) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Wa rd’s 


“** 
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Take a Kodak to the Fair 


Pictures just for fun are plenty at the fair. 
And with a Kodak along you ‘ll make, as well, a 
practical record of whatever interests you—cattle, 
machinery— 
to apply when you’re back on home acres. 


pictures full of pointers 


aks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











$1200" Log-Saw Profit 


“I think you can easily make $1,200.00 te $2,000.00 
log-sawing profit with the WITTE Log and Tree 
Saw. says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. ‘It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WIC@ Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw | 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 16 to 50 cords a day, | 
‘Thousands in use today. : 


Just send 
FREE 200 tox 
tails, picture pictures ae _ 
prices. No obligation 


by ee . 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6617 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
6617 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6617 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 








NEED MORE PAY? 


men-wo ome Q, 18 to 65 wanting to qualify the mselves 
fu z overt 
Write Mr 


or local 
imme tety. 


t Positions, $140-$300, travelin 
Oument, 150, St. Louis, Mo., 
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HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking ee with stalks 
dry. wet or frozen; 500 to 700 a os 
day with our new, wonderful ame Be 
and a Fordson or any other tractor of equal 
power. Do it in your spare time. 
money in custom work. 
Sold on Trial! 

Operate it yourself — with your own corn, 
on your own premises and at our risk. 
Liberal trial and money-back ~ — 
sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. Write for catal 
ay also useful souvenir FREE! 

of your engine. 


ROSENTHAL com eye COMPANY 


**Inventors of the Corn 


Box 6. Milwaukee, 
Wisc 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN CANNING 
Seventh Prize Letter 

| Last April my sister and T attended a 
| short course at Denham, Minnesota. There 
we heard Mr. Hammargren, our county 
agent, and Mr. Gilbertson talk about club 
work. We decided to-join the boys’ and 
girls’ canning club. My sister is eleven 
years old and is in the eighth grade. I am 
thirteen years and I am a freshman in 
ischool. I live in Pine county, Minnesota 
Last summer we had many experiences 
|} in eanning. I find it more diffieult to relaté 
them than it was todo them. But I will do 
my best. 

We joined this club for many reasons 
We knew that knowing how to can would 
be useful in future years. We live in the 
country and we have a great many vege- 
tables. Some that cannot be kept raw such 
as peas, beans, tomatoes, corn, etc., we 
wanted to know how to can. By joining 
the canning club, we-would always have 
something useful and interesting to do 
thruout the summer 

We decided to work together as a can- 
ning team and prepare a demonstration 

We had a great many fruit jars so we 
had only to buy two dozen. We also had 
a suitable boiler. We sent for a canning 
; rack, jar holder, jar screwer and jar lifter, 
which amounted to about a dollar. Our 
expenses were very small. Mr. Hammar- 
gren sent us some canning information. In 
July we listened to a talk on canning in 
Willow River. 

And then we began to can! Early peas, 
beans and tender beets were ready for 
canning. Also asparagus and swiss chard 
We canned by the cold pack method. We 
think this is best, for four reasons. 

1. The food is not handled so much and 
germs are not allowed to enter the cans. 

2. The savory taste gnd flavors are not 
allowed to escape as the cans are closed 
during cooking. 

3. Less labor and fuel are required. 
Many kinds of vegetables and fruit may 
be cooked at the same time. One person 
| can easily handle it, as there are no heavy 
| kettles to move around. 
| 4. Any kind of vegetables and fruit 
'can be canned. When the fruit is opened, 
\it is found to have retained its natural 
color (which was kept by blanching and 
cold dipping), flavor and appearance. The 
fruit is not handled so much and it does 
not cook to pieces. 
| Next we canned strawberries, blue- 
| berries, beans and young earrots. We 

were always careful to select good, sound 
| fruit and to can it in at least five hours 
after it was picked. 

We were often tired and discouraged, 
especially on hot days and often wished 
we hadn’t joined the club. But mother 
lsaid, “You have joined and you must 
keep it up.” And we did. 

The twenty-fifth of August all the can- 
ning teams in Pine county assembled in 
Sandstone and we were judged to pick out 
the best team. The winning team was to 
be awarded a free trip to the state fair. We 
were very excited. We had brought our 
canning story and records along. We cer- 
tinly were surprised when we were told 
that we had won. 

We had only a short time to prepare 
for our trip. We canned some more and 
at last the day arrived for us toleave. We 
went alone on the train. 
| Altho we didn’t win at the state fair, 
we were not discouraged. We were just 
beginners, while many of the winners had 
been in club work for many years. But we 
received quite a few dollars in prizes and, 
of course that made us feel better. 

We learned a great deal last summer in 
our club work. I must say that no child 
|who joins any of the various club work 
projects will regret it. It is good, valuable 
work for boys and girls. I am sure both 
my sister and I have profite -d’and enjoyed 
our experiences in — s’ and girls’ canning 
club work.—Inez L. Goring, Pine county, 
' Minn 
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KANSAS BOY RAISES CHICKENS 
To Successful Farming: In 1923 I secured a loan 
thru the club department of Successful Farming 

and with this loan 
bought about 180 
barred rock chickens. I 
raised about 140 of 
them. I had very little 
trouble in raising them 
I sold most of the 
chicks and with that 
money I bought an in- 
cubator of 140-egg ca- 
pacity and a brooder. 
This incubator hatched 
about 450 buff rock 
chicks but I only have 
about 300 left I fed 
them oatmeal for the 
first week, then oatmeal 
and clabber milk until 
they were eight weeks 
old Then I started 
feeding whole wheat, 
corn chops, meat chop 
green wheat cut up real fine. This sure made 
grow. I am certainly grateful to Successful 
Farming for the loan and for the help you are 
g other boys and girls. With best wishes, I am, 

is Haberman, Barton county, Kans 


ADMIRES HELEN TRACY 





fo Successful Farming: Will you please send me 
t full address of Helen Tracy, Wayne county, 
Ol the writer of “‘A Hard Worker?”’ Her letter 
was printed in the March, 1925, number. The 
letter appealed to me very much; I also thought the 
letter was written very well for a girl of twelve 
years of age 

Her letter shows what a girl really can do if she 
sets her mind to it. I think she is getting an educa- 
tion in itself. It is better for a girl to know how to 
bake bread and mop the floor than to know how to 
make fudge only. Some do not know how to keep it 
fr burning. I think Helen should make some 
lider girls ashamed. She can never learn too much 

| I think I shall take her as an example.—Rose 
Hawkins, Hubbard county, Minn. 








Indiana’s champion swine judges: Kenneth 
Krider, Sam Yoder and Clarence Fiske 


MINNESOTA GIRLS RAISE PIGS 
lo Successful Farming: Having read many letters 
h other club members have written to Success- 
farming, we are also going to contribute one 
success thus far in the club has been financed 
t ir club offer which we received early in the 
We were very pleased to become one of the 
members for almost everywhere one may go 
s someone that belongs to the club. 
h our money we bought eighteen pigs about 
t weeks ago and from that time until now they 
eaten about thirty bushels of potatoes and 
f as much barley which was mixed and cooked 
feed cooker which we purchased. Besides that, 
ret some corn and all the milk and water that 
an drink. They are growing at a great rate 
expect to market them this fall. They have 
irge pasture and the grass is good this year, 
f course helps 
the other club members tell something of their 
ire going to follow suit. We are fourteen 
teen years of age and will be sophomores this 
school. We attend the Motley Consolidated 
We live about five miles from town and we 
n to and from school by means of a bus 
carries other children also.—Agnes and 
s Hunter, Morrison county, Minn. 
some Tested Methods of Livestock Im- 
vement, Miscellaneous Circular No. 
may be obtained free from the United 
tes department of agriculture, Wash- 
ston, D. C, 
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Tires that bring 


the markets nearer 
to the farmer 


Kelly Heavy Duty Cords appeal to the 
practical man who measures distance by 
the clock rather than by mile posts. 


These remarkable tires combine the 
speed and cushioned ease of a pneumatic 
tire with almost the rugged sturdiness of 
a solid tire. 


A farm truck equipped with Kelly 
Heavy Duty Cords gets to town and 
back. Rough roads have no terrors for 
it. It can navigate plowed fields. The 
tires stand up because they are real truck 
tires—especially designed and built heav- 
ier and more ruggedly throughout. 





The farmer who has the best crops, 
finest home, most modern barns and 
newest machinery is pretty sure to have 
Kelly Heavy Duty Cords on his trucks. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 
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SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROSPERS 
A FARMERS’ shipping association that 
does an annual business of $1,000,000 
for its members is unusual, even among 
those operating on the county plan. But 
Quincy, Illinois, the Adams county 
hippers’ association actually does it. 
Last year the association shipped 689 
irs Ol stock. 
Of course, volume alone does not make 
shipping association successful. But 
this association of Adams county live- 
tock men, the large volume of business 
seems to have followed in the wake of 
good service and simplicity of organiza- 
n coupled with the fact that Adams 
vuunty has a strong farm bureau, the 
members of which are automatically 
members of the shippers’ organization. 
The association operates on the county 
plan, which means there is a county 
manager in the central office at Quincy 
nd ten local shippers or managers at 
oints thruout the county. 
The local manager lists stock for ship- 
ment, notifies farmers when shipments 
to be made and marks, loads and 
bills out the stock. He makes out in- 
voices of each shipment in triplicate, 
one copy going to the county manager, 
one to the commission company and one 











The loading chute 


to his own records. After he gets the 
car billed out, his responsibility ends 
nd thereafter rests with the county 
manager. 

The Adams county association has a 
scheme for effectually covering losses on 
livestock in transit. For a few months 
after the association started to ship, in- 
surance was carried with a commercial 
company. But the premiums amounted 
to more than the losses so the board of 
directors decided to furnish their own 
insurance by collecting a sinking fund 
along with ‘the general shipping fees. 

“We charge three cents per hundred 
for insurance on hogs and sheep and one 
cent on cattle,” explained C. C. Mast, 
the county manager, who has held that 
position since the shippers organized. 
Then we collect an association fee of 
eight cents per hundred after freight, in- 
surance and inspection charges have been 
deducted.” 

One cent of the association fee goes to 

ver Office expenses and the other seven 
ents is divided between the local and 
ounty managers as their commission 
or handling the shipments, making out 

orts and checks. The local manager 
ts three-fourths of the fee. 

After the stock is sold at the market, 

buyer mails a copy of the account 
les to the county manager and one 
py to the local manager. The clerk in 
county office figures the home charges 

n each shipment by prorating all costs 

1 issues a check to the individual 

rmers. 

All the money received for shipments 

i the Adams county shippers’ associ- 
n is deposited by the stockyards bank 
ne bank at Quincy for the use of the 
ciation. It takes about a week for 

_ checks to make the rounds. “This 

kes our daily balance stand around 
>5,000,” said Manager Mast. “And we 

llect a nice piece of interest from it.” 

Che local managers used to get daily 
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reports by wire but this year the county | 
association installed several radio sets. | 
Now the local stations get market re- 
ports during the day | 

During the five years that the Adams| 
county shippers have been operating | 
their association, it has gradually pur-| 
chased many local marketing facilities. | 
At several stations it owns the scales at | 
the yards. At others it has made im- 
provements about the yards, built load-| 


| 
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The scale house 


ing chutes and installed engines and 
pumps to impreve watering service dur- 
ing hot weather. Most of these improve- 
ments have been made to protect the 
insurance funds and to give better serv- 
ice to the association’s patrons. 

It is their own company managed by 
directors whom they elect. They or- 
ganized to cut marketing costs and thru | 
loyal cooperation and good association | 
management, have realized their pur- 
pose-—F. E. C., Ill. 


GAMBLING WITH CHOLERA 
Warnings against a possible serious | 
outbreak of hog cholera this year were | 
received within a week recently from three | 
states. With the hog market definitely 
pointed in the direction of profits, this 
seems like a poor time to take chances on 
losing the hog crop to save a few Uollars. | 

*, A. Zimmer, state veterinarian of | 
Ohio, points to the fact that hog cholera 
runs in cycles and that it is due this year. 
About the time the hog raiser concluded 
in other years that the disease was disap- 
pearing, it has reappeared in acute form 
to take a toll of millions of dollars. 

Dr. R. A. Craig of the veterinary de- 
partment at the Indiana agricultural col- 
lege, believes that a large corn crop and 
a good price for hogs will bring about a 
heavy movement of feeder hogs and 
cholera infection will become widely 
scattered. Furthermore, because of low 
prices, few hogs were immunized during 
the past two years, thus adding to the 
amount of material for cholera to work 
upon. Threshing gangs and visitors 
during the fall are largely responible for 
spreading the disease from local areas 
because people do not practice what they 
know about the control of infectious 
diseases. 

Vaccination is now generally recognized 
as the reliable method of preventing 
cholera when properly administered. While 
hundreds of farmers are vaccinating their 
own hogs successfully, there are many | 
advantages in employing a skilled, es- 
tablished veterinarian who is kaown to 
be reliable and who will do his work for a 
reasonable price. At any rate, avoid the | 
drifter who offers to do the job cheaply 
but may never be heard from again. 








THOSE WORMY PIGS 

Pigs raised where there is an oppor- 
tunity for worm infestation stand a better 
chance of becoming profitable porkers | 
if wormed says W. E. Carroll of Illinois. | 

His method removes all feed and pas- 
ture for twenty-four hours before treat- 
ment. Eight ounces oil of chenopodium 
to one gallon of castor oil is mixed for 130 
pigs weighing 50 pounds each. Two table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture for each pig of 
that weight is then given the pigs in- 
dividually with a syringe. The dose is 
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Raisin 
Silver Foxes 


Interesting FREE Book 
Tells How! 


AKE this excellent opportunity 

now to get reliable information 
on all the facts of this interesting, 
unusually profitable industry. 
“How to Raise Silver Black Foxes” 
gives full and complete details of 
every branch of the business. How 
to house, feed and care for foxes. 
How to breed to get precisely the 
type animal you wish. How live 
animals and pelts are easily sold. 
Why they bring such high prices. 
How fox farmers are averaging over 
29% on their money. How new 
scientific methods make it easy to 
determine the exact breeding worth 
of an animal. What mistakes to 
avoid. How to ranch your foxes or 
have them ranched for you by ex- 
perts. All interestingly told in 
complete detail by one of the lead- 
ing authorities of Fox Breeding. 
Send for this book today. It costs 
nothing. No obligation. A _post- 
card brings it to you. Act quickl 
before the edition is exhausted, 
RuscH Fox Breepinc Estates, 
Inc., 769 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


© 1925 L. E. Rusch 


Rusch Fox 
Breeding 
 velves 
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Sweeten the soil 
-increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
pays big dividends. 

he Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows Comp or 
dry lime. Uniform 16-ft. spread. Force feed. 
No windage waste—no clogging. Does double 
the work of wheel seeder—costs much less. 
Attaches to wagon without removing endgate 
—strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 


FREE “When to Seed” Chart 


This is a great guide and quick reference for 
planting all kinds of crops. Tells quantity of 
seed required per acre, yields in crops and seed, 
etc. We'll also send circulars on Peoria Wagon 
Fertilizer and other new farm tools. Write today. 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2546 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, IIE. 
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ITIVELY THAT! Put a coat- 
Pine of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 
Asbestos roofing on your roofs 


once every ten years they will 


last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer's prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer, 


Pay 
Nothing 


til March Ist, 1926 


—andthen only if Seal-Tite 
makes good all our claims. 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, house or other building 
—— it instantly. We do not ome bey to 
send usasingle penny. You pay noC.0.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
You cover your entire roof—not a 
sample patch, but ai/ of it. On Fe ry 
Ist, 1926, you decide if Seal-Tite is all we 
have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This is a free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roof 

ten years tothe life of yourold one, Don’t 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it ee — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
No Money Free Trial Offer 








Monarch Paint Co, **<:ii*¢ 
Dept.C-251 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your exceptional free trial offer. 





VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms sible, and previo 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit a 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umas are intended to be prepared by locai en 7 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
| troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 

account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 

pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





MALLENDERS AND SALLENDERS 
HOSE are very old names in veterinary 
lore and their exact derivation is un- 

known. The first is used to describe a 

chronic sore of the thick skin behind a 

horse’s knees, and the latter is applied to a 

like condition affecting the skin in front 
of the hock~ joints. 

The diseased condition present in such 
cases may be considered eczematous and 
induced by an unhealthy state of the sys- 
tem. Such sores were comparatively un- 
known before heavy draft breeds came to 
us from abroad. he ailment is almost 
entirely confined to heavy, sluggish, 
coarse-haired, phlegmatic horses. 

That being the case, purebred draft 

horses that are improperly cared for are 
most likely to show the characteristic sores 
but I have seen them on the legs of many 
a heavy draft grade horse that has been 
similarly mismanaged. The conditions 
favoring appearance of the disease are: 
Overfeeding, especially with corn and hot 
mashes; lack of work or daily exercise; 
insanitary stabling and imperfect groom- 
| ing. 
The sores referred to are indicated by the 
hair of the affected part becoming gummy 
from wetting by an acrid and some- 
times foul-smelling discharge and the skin 
thickening and cracking. Bleeding may 
oceur when the horse is exercised. Wash- 
ing aggravates the condition and if per- 
sisted in daily will prevent healing. 

To remedy the disease, it is absolutely 
necessary to work or actively exercise 
the horse every day. Keep the stable 
clean, light and perfectly ventilated. 
Greatly reduce all grain feed, especially 
corn, and absolutely withhold mashes. 
Groom the skin in a thoro manner daily 
and keep the excretory organs acting 
freely. 

Only one method of medicinal treat- 
ment has given me satisfactory results. 
| Thac consists in giving the horse one-half 
lan ounce of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
| night and morning, sprinkled on the feed 
lor in a little water. Gradually increase 
|the dose as found necessary; perfectly 
'eleansing the sores oace and afterward 
|applying once or twice daily some 10 
| percent oleate of mercury. If that does 
inot sueceed, I substitute full strength 
| oleate and that usually ends the trouble. 
| —A.§8. A., Wis. 
= 
| Stifle Lameness—A year ago last summer I 
| bought a pair of horses, and I thought they were 

sound. I noticed the mare standing on one foot 

resting, and I was told improper shoeing caused 

that. In the winter she got quite lame and I found 

the soreness to be in the joint of the hip on the front 
edge next to the belly. She steps shorter with that 
| foot and in turning seems to drag that foot around. 
| I think this is a lameness of long standing. I have 
| tried putting on blisters but they are no good. If 
| there is any help for her please advise me.— 
M. B. D., Maine 

The joint referred to is not the hip but the 
stifle, and that corresponds to the human knee. 
Disease of the joint apparently is chronic and if so it 
is probably incurable. Some relief possibly may 
be given by putting on a stifle shoe which your 
horse shoer can make, and by point-firing, then 


applying a blister. If you do not care to have that 
done by your veterinarian try the effects of a pro- 











prietary reducing —— which you can buy 
at a drug store with directions for use. 
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Excitement Fits—We have a dog about six- 
teen months old with some kind of an ailment. He 
will be all right until all at once he will stand on his 
hind feet and whirl around and begin to bark and 
run around, barking and acting as tho he was 
frightened to death. He always runs for the house, 
if it is possible. He has never offered to bite, but 
am afraid he might. I would be very thankful if 
you could tell me what causes these speils, and how 
to cure them.—R. E. H., Okla. 

Such fits or convulsions are very common among 
dogs infested with worms and are induced by undue 
excitement or fright. To expel worms, fast the dog 
for twenty-four hours in a cleanswe boxsta!! 
Then administer one teaspoonful of fluid extract 
of mole shield fern and twenty grains of freshly 
powdered arica nut in a little cream or soup, for 
each twenty-five pounds of body weight. “Repeat 
the treatment in four or five days, Burn the drop- 
pings. Give an entire change of feed and keep th« 
dog as quiet as possible. 

Goiter—I lost ten lambs out of twenty-five last 
spring. Lambs were weak. Some did not stand 
up, and some did not have strength enough tonurs« 
Most of them that died had what I would 
call a goiter. Fed ewes mostly on corn fodder, had 
some mixed hay. Can you tell me some way to 
avoid this trouble this year, and do you think I am 
liable to have the same trouble again? Ewes will be 
fed mixed hay next winter. Willyougivemeagood 
grain ration to feed ewes, as I am planning to feed 
some grain about a month before lambing time.— 
G. G., Wis. 

The lambs were weak and affected with goiter as 
a result of inadequate and incomplete feeding of the 
pregnant ewes. Iodine is ioching when goiter 
occurs. Pigs come hairless for that reason. The 
lambs will not again come affected with goiter if 
each ewe is given one grain of iodide of potash daily 
thruout pregnancy. Start giving it at once, but it 
is probably too late to have all the effect desired. 
Mix it in the salt, or give it in water or ground feed. 
Give —— ewes clover or alfalfa hay and make 
them walk a mile or more night’and morning to get 
it, by scattering it on a distant field. Also, feed 
each ewe two pounds of roots or silage and one-half 
to three quarters of a pound daily of a mixture of 
two parts of oats and one part of wheat bran. 


THE YOUNG STALLION 


The care and management of a young 
stallion should be very much the same 
as would be good care for the ordinary 
farm horse. his is the plan of V. A. 
Weaver of Delaware county, Ohio, who re- 
cently purchased a purebred two years old. 

This young horse does not have his 

owth, hence he needs growing feeds. 

‘his Weaver will furnish in the form of 
oats and bran and good mixed hay. 
During the grazing season, the colt will 
have the run of a nice little pasture where 
at least a part of a feed of green grass can 
be secured each night. In winter he will 
have the run of a big paddock where he 
can get plenty of exercise. 

No horse, especially a young stallion, 
likes to be ‘deprived of the company of 
other horses. This fact is appreciated by 
the new owner so that he has arranged the 
stall for the stallion as part of his main 
barn. This simplifies the work of caring 
for the stallion and insures that he will get 
more regular attention than would be the 
case if the stall and paddock were in some 
out of the way place. 

Weaver has purchased this stallion be- 
cause he plans to raise colts from quite 
a number of grade mares on his own farm. 
He sees a good market in the near future 
for horses and is preparing for it. Neigh- 
bors to Weaver have also had their interest 
in horse breeding revived and there is 
some demand for a stallion for public 
service. Some of the neighbors have 
acquired purebred mares. To meet their 
needs Weaver gave considerable study and 
thought to getting a horse with a good 
pedigree. 

The service of this stallion is to be 
limited the first year. He is not to be 
mated with more than fifteen mares 
As the horse matures, the demand for 
public service will very likely increase. 
The two-year-old was purchased for less 
money than a mature horse of equal merit 
would have cost. These two factors were 
the principal reasons for selecting a two- 
year-old.—H. E. M., Ind. 


The use of a silo will cheapen the cost of 
milk production. In the Allen county, 
Kansas, cow-testing association the aver- 
age monthly feed cost was $2.50 more per 
cow when silage was not included in the 
ration.—J. B. F., Kans. 
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“With this ‘selvage’ edge, | 


the roof won’t leak 


along the seams!” 


“Yes sir, that’s another thing you 
never have to worry about with Barrett 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing. The laps 
will stay tight.” 


For the 2-inch “selvage” edge is an 
easy and accurate guide for making 
vour laps the right width. This selvage 
makes it a simple matter to distribute 
the cement evenly, and keeps the ce- 
ment from streaking down the roofing. 
\nd once this roofing is laid, the laps 
ire sealed to stay put—permanently 
weathertight. 


Put this rot-proof, rust-proof roof- 
ing on your buildings and you can for- 
cet it—put it completely off your mind! 
Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
never needs care or maintenance—no 

\inting, no staining, no upkeep of any 

nd. It’s there to stay. It’s there to 

ve you long years of weathertight 
rotection, 


\nother thing—it’s fire-safe. If 
flying sparks or embers light on your 
of they will fizzle out- harmlessly. 
\nd that’s important when you live 
from a fire-department. ) 


Chen, too, Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 





In Canada: 


ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


“ 


Its surface 
of fadeless mineral in attractive colors 
(soft red, moss green, or shadowy 
blue-black) gives farm buildings a 
trim, well-kept appearance. 


Roofing is good looking. 


And the cost? It’s surprising that 
such a roofing—durable, attractive and 
fire-safe—is at the same time highly 
economical. Low in first cost and easy 
to lay! You can do an expert job 
yourself, for the 2-inch “selvage’’ 
edge makes it .easy to keep the seams 
straight. 


All in all, sound economy points 
straight to a roof of Barrett, Mineral- 
Surfaced Roofing. See this durable 
roofing at your dealer’s. He can show 
you other Barrett Roofings, too—some- 
thing to meet every need. Or use the 
coupon below, 
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Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
(Russet-brown Green Red lue-dlack) 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 

(Green Red Biue-black) 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue- black) 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 



































"he Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 7 ee 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 
Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
building (or buildings) checked. 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder 


at the number of telephones in America. 
“that nearly everybody in America 


they ask, 
has a telephone, while in 


“Why is 


Europe telephone service 


is found only in a limited number of offices and 


homes?” 


First of all, telephone rates in the United States 
are the lowest in the world for the service given. 
Here, since the beginning, the best service for the 


greatest number of people 


has been the ideal. By 


constant improvement in efficiency and economy the 


Bell System has brought 
the means of all. 
been to ask only enough to 
return on investment. 


telephone service within 


From the start, its rate policy has 


pay fair wages and a fair 


The American people are eager to adopt what- 


They have 


ever is useful. 


found that Bell telephone 


service, comprehensive, prompt and reliable, connect- 
ing them with the people they wish to reach, is worth 


far more to them than the 





price charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Be 
THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. Ne blister, no 
hair gone, and horse keptat work .Economical 
—only a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DELCREO 




















Raise SILVER FOXES 


OST PROFITABLE 
LWESTOCK IN THE 





Largest Profit-Producing Live Stock in the 
Diversify your farm by adding these profit 
World makers; wy little addition a work. You 
waste enough eve ~i ¥ to feed several pair. Don’t 
hesitate, write today for our catalog and informa- 
tion, it’s interestin 
Roosevelt Strain Silver Foxes Are Prolific Breeders 
Strong, Healthy Animals. Guaranteed. None Better 
UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS 
Office at Farm, Box M . 148 Superior Bivd.,Minneapotis,Minn. 








DOG REMEDIES 
Each a specific in the treatment of 
MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 
Kill fleas and other vermin. 
FREE KENNEL MANUAL 
Dept. V, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
42 Penn Street «- Brooklyn, WN. ¥. 
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PROCURED- REGISTERED - 





A comprehensive, 
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ist Stivte At advice fo me meee | 
dea, free on request. RICHARD B. _ 
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LAMBS CLEAN THE CORN FIELDS 

Turning sheep into the corn field to 
clean up the weeds and lower leaves is the 
practice Ellis Norman of Hardin county, 
lowa, follows. Last year he ran 320 lambs 
in his 120 acres of corn and they cleaned 
up all the weeds except velvet weed and 
ate the lower leaves of corn but did not 
bother an ear. 

Norman has followed this practice for 
a number of years and likes it. The lambs 
make use of the weeds, keeping them from 
going to seed, and clean up the corn so it 
is much easier to husk. 

This is his story of the way he handles 
his lambs: ‘‘I bought 320 head of lambs 
in Omaha on August 23rd when they 
averaged about 67 pounds. They cost 
me twelve cents a pound and the freight 
was $42 on the bunch. 

“We unloaded them in town and fed 
them a load of mixed clover hay and 
straw at the yards. If we had not, they 
would have eaten too much grass and 
scoured since they were western lambs 
and not used to it. After they had a fill, 
we drove them out to the farm and put 
them in a dry lot where there was a straw 
stack. 

“The next morning I let them out into 
a bluegrass pasture for an hour and did 
the same in the afternoon. Each day I 
left them out a little longer until the 
third or fourth day when they were left 
on pasture all day. Three or four days 
later I turned them into an oat stubble 
field that had a rank growth of clover in 
it. It had made such a growth I would 
have had to clip it any way so I just turned 
the sheep in and they pastured it down. 
They had eighteen acres of this clover. 

Lambs Clean Up Weeds 

“T had a twenty-five acre field of corn 
next to the stubble field so that was the 
next place I put the lambs. There are 
twenty-two acres in the stubble field. 
The lambs had the run of the corn field 
and cleaned up all the weeds except velvet 
weed. They also ate the lower leaves of 
corn but did not eat any of the ears. I 
found two ears that had the husks eaten 
off. Of course, if I had left the lambs in 
until they had cleaned up everything, 
they would have next eaten the corn. 
They also cleaned up the fence rows and 
when they had eaten the weeds and the 
clover in the stubble field, I changed them 
to another field. 

“Tn this next field of corn T had twenty 
acres and this also had rape in it. I put 
rape in about thirty acres of the corn. The 
lambs like it and it is a good feed. They 
can get water no matter which field they 
are in. 

“The lambs are left in each field until 
they clean up the weeds, fence rows, clover 
or pasture next to the field and lower 
leaves of the corn. When I have soybeans 
or rape in the corn, they do not have the 
run of bluegrass or clover pasture. I did 
not have soybeans in the corn this year 
but have had them other years and they 
are very good. 

“Several years ago I planted soybeans 
in thirty-five acres of corn and pastured 
all this off with sheep. They did fine, too. 
If they have no green feed, I give them 
a little hay with the corn. I always have 
a block of salt in the field with them. Go 
easy on the salt at first or it may cause 
scours. 

“After they have cleaned up all the 
fields, it is about time to pick the corn so 
I let them follow the picker. That knocks 
off some corn. If I’m not ready to pick, I 
turn them into a field anyway and they 
start eating grain. They are finished in 
the corn field and I give them all the 
clover or alfalfa hay they will eat. If 
there is no green feed, I always give them 
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hay. They do not need any hay if they 
are getting soybeans or rape with the corn. 
1 never husk out corn and feed them unless 
i am feeding lambs late in the winter. 
“Lambs which weigh about eighty-five 
pounds are the kind that top the marf-et. 
| aim to ship mine when they average 
bout eighty-five pounds. If they are the 
right weight, they bring a good price. 
several times I have topped the Chicago 
jarket. 
‘I leave them on the same feed until I 
n ready to ship. Then I drive them to 
town and give them a feed of hay before 
loading. I bed the car with hay and put 
nost of it around the edge of the car be- 
\use that is the way they will have their 
heads, of course. If some of my neighbors 
re ready, we all ship together. 


- . . * | 
“Yes, lambs suit me fine for cleaning up 


the corn field. They make use of all that 
.eap feed which would be wasted other- 
ise and they get rid of the weeds, and 
they certainly make husking easier.”— 
\I. W., Towa. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ROADSIDE 
MARKETING 


Continued from page 5 


“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES 
A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 








eauty spot can be selected for the mar- 
et site, like a spring, under an overhang- | 
ng rock or near a little brook, it will fur- 
nish an added invitation, especially to the | 
hildren of the party. - 

“T advertise in the daily papers,” Ware- 
hine said, “and find that it pays. In 
writing the advertisement I try to stress 
the freshness of my products, give the 
location in terms of on the road between 
certain towns and extend a hospitable 
invitation to all who pass to stop. Prices 
are not always quoted, freshness and 
juality is the thing to advertise.” 





“Courtesy and friendliness,” said Mr. 
Young who has built up a $300 a month | 
egg trade on his “Laid-while-you-wait 
eggs,” “are absolutely necessary to road- | 

le marketing. No matter whether I sell 

e visitor or not, I treat him as courte- 

isly as possible. He may buy next time. 

t soon becomes a habit. I always say 
my caller leaves, ‘glad you stopped. 

Come again. Tell your friends about my 
as 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 12 


ir bands on which pulleys on either 
» work in a peculiar way. This was} 
t tried out in the desert a couple of 
rs ago and worked. Soon desert travel 
| be completely changed. 
lhe indomitable French have not only | 
nned but are actually working on a| 
ns-Saharan railway. How they will 
reome the moving of the great sand 
es, sometimes these become almost | 
mountains, I do not know but they 
ve surprized the world with their en- 
neering feats many times. There are 
indreds of thousands of acres of the 
ert where it is but a short distance to 
ter. Artesian wells and great irrigations 
| water storage schemes will no doubt 
ke the great Sahara desert blossom as 
great rose in the years that are to be. 
ady there are some eighty thousand 
1are miles of oases on this great desert 
t are garden spots and no doubt most 
these can be greatly extended with but 








tle expense when a nation like the 


ench people become really interested in 

Keep an eye on the Sahara. Some 
rtling changes will take place on this 
t expanse during the next few years. 
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” EN muscles ache, 

wash the pain away 

with pain oil,” says an 
advertisement. 





Why not drive a McCormick-Deering Tractor and do away with 
the cause of the pain? You will conquer the drudgery and be far 
better off in a dozen ways by investing in this popular tractor. 


- 2 & — 


ARMING by old methods is hard, hard work but tens of thousands 

of farmers are fighting their way clear of the worst of it by using 
reliable tractor power. Not only are they doing farm work more easily 
but they are putting the farm on a new money-making basis. 


No man can realize the full all-around value of the tractor until he 
uses one himself. Think of the time and work saved by turning two or 
three furrows instead of one. Do two or three days’ plowing in one. Cut 
down high labor costs. Speed up your field work in rush seasons. Do 
not risk loss of your crops. Ten or twelve hours in the heat cannot 


hurt the McCormick-Deering. 


And then belt work! McCormick-Deering tractors have plenty of 
power for threshing, silo filling, shredding, baling, sawing, grinding, etc., 
and they are designed as much for belt as for field work. Do your own 
work at just the right time, and work for the neighbors, too, if you want to. 


The McCormick-Deering tractor comes to you complete with all the 
necessary equipment—platform, fenders, adjustable drawbar, wide belt 
pulley, removable lugs, throttle governor, brakes, and provision for 
adding the great new tractor improvement, the power take-off. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. of Goonies Chicago, Ill. 


EE the tractor at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s. Sitin the seat at 
the wheel to get the effect of running 
it. The dealer will demonstrate the 
tractor at the store or in the field. 
Drop us a line for a catalog. 
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WHEN PASTURES FAIL 


RY pastures, extreme heat and flies 

make extra feed necessary if cows are - 
maintain their flesh without a slump i 
production. Silage, green alfalfa, alg 
soybeans, sudan grass, corn or sorghum 
save the pastures and are very good for 
the cows. Grain is necessary and will re- 
turn a profit for cows still producing well. 

An illustration of how feed on pasture 


* * 
quick pick-up 
tester for a Dubuque county, Iowa, asso- 
roa | Cc K E HK é ey G ciation. Two herds in this association 
were nearly equal from the standpoint of 
GOVERNORS yearly production. In August herd A on 
grass alone averaged 701 pounds of milk 
spre incman: conte! gf vous tractor a and 34.9 pounds of butterfat at a cost of 
athe Eine oon need  fecwme beanies $2 per cow. Herd B on grass supplemented 
wasted power with a Pickering Governor— with 4 pounds of grain per cow daily 
Sat, on cane ae ee. ee averaged 722 pounds milk and 34.3 pounds 
ion ouch, pat GC war de Gia lean of fat at a cost of $4.04 per cow. But in 
makes of tractors the country over. Learn September herd A dropped to 512 pounds 
their fuel saving an 4 power controlling fea- of milk and 24.4 pounds of fat at a feed 
tures. Clip the coupon below for our FREE 
circular “A Better Day's Work with Picker- cost of $2 while herd B produced 703 
ing Governors.” An inte resting, instructive pounds of milk conté ining 37.4 pounds of 
circular mailed to you without obligations fat on pasture and 4 pounds of grain. 
pay ten.  k ad The profit from herd A for September 
THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO, 
was $7.76 per cow and on herd B $10.92 
per cow. Herd B had a slight advantage 
in progress of lactation periods but never- 
theless shows the advantage of keeping 


Portland, Conn. 
cows in good condition. 






Cet this FREE Circular — 
The Pickering Governor Co. 
Portland, Conn. 


Please send me a FREE copy’ of your circular No, 19 PREFERS YOUNG BULLS 
Name ——— “T always prefer to buy a young bull 
— Tie |rather than an old one,” said T. K. 
| Knight, Barton county, Missouri, re- 
— cently. “The old bull that has been in 


service for several years is more likely 
to carry some disease like contagious 
abortion than the unused calf, and often 
becomes vicious when moved while the 
ealf will ordinarily take up readily with 
new surroundings. Too, an old bull may 
not last long. You can never tell how 
soon a bull will lose his vitality and be- 
come worthless as a sire. 

“In selecting a herd bull, I always give 
|more attention to the sire and dam than 
|the particular calf, for an outstanding 





Name and Size or TRACTOR 





















Ae | individual sometimes springs from poor 
Easy-Pay- | parentage but is worthless as a sire. 
Plan. Full year to pay. | Especially must the dam be good before 


using him on a herd. Then, in 
|the individual calf, I look for a strong 
masculine head, the general character- 
_ s of the breed and a lively, peppy calf. 

A sluggish bull is not likely to be a sure 
breeder or to live to a good age.” —C. F. 
Mo. 


30° DAYS TRIAL 


TryanyAmericanSeparator, — 
in your own way, at our risk. Ifit 
is not theclosest skimmer,easiest 
toturn and clean.and bes# Separ- 
ator for the least money, return 
at ourexpense and every cent 
received promptly refunded, 


Write now for free catalog 


Lowprices and Liberal Easy-pay-plan 
Many shipping points insure prompt delivery 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 2D Bainbridge, N. Y 


| I will risk 


DAIRYING PAYS THIS MAN 

Down in Adams county in the eastern 
part of Indiana, a dairy section that is 
going to be heard from in the near future, 
is rapidly springing up. Among its fore- 
| mose dairymen is Jacob J. Schwartz, a 
| fs urmer living on a forty-acre farm, and a 
| breeder of purebred Holsteins. He has 
been in the dairy business for the past few 
|| years but he is constantly improving his 
herd. 

Schwartz keeps from eight to twelve 
milk cows and a purebred bull. He is also 
| feeding a few heifers at all times for future 
}use. He also sells many young calves, not 
| to the local markets but to dairymen, and 
so gets much more than market price for 
his stock. 

Last year a cow testing association was 
organized in Adams county and Schwartz 
| wi as one of the first to join. He has con- 
stantly led the association in production, 
his best cows averaging up to seventy 
| pounds of butterfat a month. The check- 
| up of the first six months which has just 
| been completed shows him on top of the 
| heap, by producing 38.8 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow monthly. This is no record to 
marvel at, of course, but it is above the 
| average. 





















Brings you any ¢ size New Rutterfly Cream 
Beparator direct from factory Ans 
earns itsown cost and more before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest — No extras. Every machine 
anteed a lifetime against defects in 
end w rkmanatl ip 
30 Dayn’ FREE Trial on von; term s 
200 000 in use Rasic: wt : } clean ar a 7a 
Write for Fr g Folder t day (22) 
AL ugh: ‘oovEn MFG. co. 
2101 Marshall 6 Chicago, Hi, 
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Saws15CordsaDay! 


~—Easy with the OTTAWA Log Saw! Wood 

selling An $3 a cord brings owner $45 a day. Use 
4H. P. Engine for other work. Wheel moun 

easy to move. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi 

from cestervorncqqestes PSrene. houses. Write 

for FREE Book—‘‘ Wood Encyclopedia’’—today. 

OTTAWA pha <-— >. 
2121-T Wood Street 
Room 2121-T Mages Bidg., Pitteburgh: Pa. 
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Much of Schwartz’s success lies in prop- 
er feeding. He has two modern silos on 
his farm which are filled with corn and 
soybeans every year. He says this is th: 
best cow feed produced. He feeds much 
in winter but still has some left for sum- 
mer. Feeding silage in summer besides 
the pasturing not only produces more milk 
but keeps the cows in better condition 
Schwartz also feeds a good grain ration al! 
thru the year and alfalfa and soybean hay 

Besides getting high production, he also 
sells his produce at a fancy price and s 
makes a nice profit from his cows. His 
milk sells at $3 a hundred, which is doubk 
the price some get. This may surpris 
and even be doubted by some, but this 
van be readily explained. 

For the past few years Schwartz has 
been engaged in making cheese for the 
surrounding community. Nearly all his 
produce is consumed around his home, 
but he sells some to distant places, he 
having sold some to people in California 
His cheese is known as Swiss cheese and 
has a very delicious taste as every one will 
say who has tasted it. 

Schwartz lives on the state road and has 
a sign bos ard nailed up by the road-side 
reading: ‘For sale, full cream cheese.”’ 
This attracts many tourists and he sells 
quite a bit that way. 

Schwartz has about fifteen gallons of 
milk every morning and evening, so makes 
good-sized cheese. He makes ten pounds 
of cheese from a hundred pounds of milk 
The cheese sells at thirty cents a pound, so 
this explains how a gets $3 a hundred 
for his milk.—S. M. S., Ind. 





“SNEAK THIEF’? SEPARATORS 

“Ts my separator working for me or 
feeding my hogs,” is a question every 
farmer should ask himself and after asking 
himself the question, he should have the 
machine tested to satisfy his curiosity. 
Many a separator is stealing from its 
owner twice a day and the worst part of 
it is—the owner does not know it. Two 
instances plainly show up the work of 
“sneak thief’ separators in Clayton 
county, Lowa. 

One was discovered by C. T. Enright, 
tester in the McGregor cow testing asso- 
ciation, who relates the following: “I 
found a case where the separator was set 
on a concrete base, yet when tested, it was 
found that almost four-tenths of one per- 
cent butterfat was being left in the skim- 
milk. This meant a loss of $42.57 a month 
to the owner.”’ 

In the Littleport-Elkader cow testing 
association, the tester, Walter Seeman, as 
part of his first duties inspected and tested 
the separators. He found that some of the 
“sneak thief” separators were losing their 
owners from 45-100 of one percent to as 
high as 1.2 percent. The immensity of the 
loss can best be illustrated by figures. 
Pastas the month of April the herds in 
this association produced a total of 
260,244 pounds of milk. Were this amount 
of milk to have been run thru the ma- 
chine which was losing its owner 1.2 per- 
cent, a total of 3,122.9 pounds of butter- 
fat would have been lost. At 50 cents a 


pound, the total loss would have been 
$1,561.84. : 
Commenting on this Seeman said, 


‘‘When the above is the case with sepa- 
rators owned by men quite likely to be 
careful about such things, what must be 
?"—C, L. R., 


the conditions at some places? 
Iowa. 


THIN YOUNG STOCK 


Pasture alone does not furnish enough 
feed to insure proper growth and develop- 
ment of dairy heifers, according to 

S. Rhode of Illinois. He advises some 
grain at least for heifers under one year 
and for calves. A good mixture is com- 
posed of 20 parts cornmeal, 30 parts 
ground oats, 30 parts wheat bran and 10 
parts linseed oumeal. 
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Get the Full Benefit of True Low Pressure 
with U.S. Royal Balloons 


For Ford Owners 
There is a U.S. Tire to 
meet every need. 

U.S. Royat Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 


31 x 4.40 clincher and 
straight side 


U.S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra- 
size clincher, 30 x3% and 


31x4 straight side 


30x 3% clincher for com- 
mercial and extra heavy 
service 

USCO Cords 
30x3 and 30x3% clincher, 
30x3% and 31x4 straight 


side 

USCO Fabrics 
30x3, 30x3% and 31x4 
clincher 


F you want the full comfort 
that the balloon principle is 
meant to give, you must not 
over-inflate your balloon tires. 
If you pump them uptoo hard, 
you lose the cushioning 
that comes only with true low 
air pressure. 

Yet many balloon tires cannot 
be run at ideal cushioning pres- 
sures without early, uneven and 
disfiguring tread wear. 

This is not so with U.S. Royal 
True Low Pressure 

Here are balloon tires that can 
be run at genuine low air pres- 
sure with perfect safety to the 
tires. 

They have the new flat “Low- 
Pressure Tread”—a. tread that 


distributes the weight evenly 
over the entire tread surface. It 
gives far greater area of road 
contact than is possible with a 
round tread. 


U. S. Royal Balloons are built 
of Latex-treated Web Cord. 
This patented construction gives 
the great strength and flexibility 
essential to full balloon cush- 
ioning.and service. 

Ride on U.S. Royal Balloons 
and you will really enjoy the 
greater riding comfort that you 
have been looking for in balloon 
tires— plus long service. 


United States Rubber Company 


y~ Trade Mark 





U.S. Royal fra: Balloons 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
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other machine, 


a new De Laval Cream Separator side-by-side with an 
and constructed. 


See and there will be no question which is the better design 

The superiority of the De Laval is clearly evident. 

Try But if merely seeing does not satisfy you, go a step farther and try one 
. in actual use, under your own conditions, in comparison with any other. 

Not one person in a hundred who does this ever fails to choose the De Laval. 





Trade After you have seen and tried a De Laval; after you have convinced 
yourself of its superiority; when you know it is the world's best 
cream separator—then trade in your old machine as partial payment. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 






New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
165 Broadway 61 Beale St. 


600 Jackson Blvd. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
’ today for free catalog iliustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 


GRAIN FARMERS 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


This “Drill” increases yields sure. 
Brings bigger profits. You get more bushels per 
acre—pays for itself in one season. 


NEW PEORIA DRILL 
Has famous exclusive Disco Shoe. Cute trash, M urrass: 
drops seeds on packed b v instantly. Wood brake pin 
insures against breakage of feeding mechanism. Made for horse 
or tractor, plain or fertiliser. Write 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER Co. 
N. Perry, Ave. Peoria, iil, 
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Samples & 
Roofing Book 


New Cut Price 
rgains than ever 
encing, Gates, Steel 


¢ 
Posta, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paint. 


| PAY THE FREIGHT 


Send today for m 














Man's Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
Only $25. with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 
. 8. F. Leck Box 528, Salina, Kans. 
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“CLEAN” IS OUR PASSWORD 


A profit of five cents a quart is what o 
milk has averaged for the past year. 
has enabled us to build up a trade tl 
will return a profit of five cents a qua: 
on our milk. 

Every dairyman cannot use our metho: |: 
and get the same results. For lacking o 
market, the returns would not justify t! 
necessary expense. However, in ma: 
localities there is a ibility of buildin, 
up a profitable micah tet an extra good 
grade of milk. 

We produce a special grade of raw mil 
for baby and hospital use. Our market is 
Chicago and suburban towns. The mi! 
retails at twenty-five cents a quart. Our 
profit last year was 5.047 cents per quar’ 
The retail price is ten to twelve cen‘ 
above ordinary market milk in tl 
locality. Many items that enter into ou: 
cost of production are higher than th: 
would be in communities farther from t 
large center of population to which we a 
adjacent. 

A proverb says that cleanliness is next | 
godliness. Again “clean” is the wat: 
word from beginning to end in our prod 
tion methods. Why are we so clean? 
the first place it pays. It pays good di 
dends on the investment in land, bui! 
ings, cattle and equipment. It pays be- 
cause our customers know the milk 
worth the premium they pay. They 2 
preciate the keeping quality, flavor ar 
appealing goodness. They know it is d 
pendable in purity and wholesomen 
They are welcome to visit our farm at a: 
time and many of them avail themselves 0! 
the opportunity all thru the year. Th: 
farm visits of our customers result in g: 
ting us many new customers. It is t! 
least expensive and most effective form of 
advertising we have ever used. 

Our herd is a mixture of grade Holst: 
and grade Guernseys. All our cattle a: 
tuberculin tested under the federal ar: 
testing plan which is in use ‘in our count 
All additions to the herd are tested befo: 
they come on the farm and are bougl 
subject to a sixty-day retest. 

Our trade demands a milk testing about 
four percent butterfat and we proporti: 
the Guernseys and Holsteins to get t! 
result. Our yearly average production 
twelve quarts a day per cow. We mix: 
own feed usually. At times we use { 
ready prepared rations depending on | 
feed market and the cost of ingredients \ 
must buy to make our own mixture. 

At present our ration is composed 
smell ou, bran, ground oats and lins« 
oilmeal with corn silage and alfalfa h: 
We allow each cow all the silage and h 
that is cleaned up readily and feed gr 
according to milk production. The gr: 
ration averages one pound for each thr 
pounds of milk. This is about one-quar':r 
of a pound higher than last year due to t! 
poor quality of corn that went into « 
silos and a lower grade of hay. 

We do not pasture our milking herd 
we find that our summer production hols 
up best on stall feeding. The milking 
herd is allowed the run of an exercise 
yard for about two hours a day in moder- 
ate weather. The remainder of the time 
they are in their stalls. In summer all 
doors and windows are screened against 
flies, thereby relieving the cows of insect 
annoyance. Inside the barns we use 

yrethrum powder to kill the flies. We 
Soe used this for a number of years. We 
have fifteen to twenty dry cows and heifers 
on hand all the time which receive silage 
and hay in winter and pasture in summer, 
supplemented with silage and oats when 
the pastures get short. 

It is a practice with us to dry off our 
cows six to eight weeks before they fresh- 
en. Some are dry as long as twelve weeks. 
There are several cows milking now that 
had no rest before their last calf because 
they could not be dried up. As a result, 
they are not producing so well as they 
have at former freshenings. 
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The herd is maintained principally by 
D jurehase of mature cows as we raise only 
a few heifers from the very best cows: This 
tour practice is open to criticism but the milk 
je At we produce is more valuable on the market 
tl than as a calf feed. Purebred bulls are 





qu: used. The cows we have raised are the 
very best producers in the herd. It is our 

hous um now to find a satisfactory way to raise 

Zo these heifer calves to produci ing age. 

yu In years past we had considerable 

nar trouble with abortion in the herd. Three 

Iding years ago we began feeding steamed bone- 






good meal to supply mineral. In the past 
twelve months we have had but three 

mi eases of premature calving against twelve 
Ket Is to fifteen formerly. The calves are notice- 
mil ablv larger boned and stronger. And it is 
Our f 






































our opinion that the general health of 
juart the herd is improved and the cow more ri 
cen! persistent in produetion. 7 
tl \s to methods, they are simple tho Or 7 
DO ,ore work is required than is necessary in re 
the producing ordinary milk. Flanks and , ; 
n t idders of all cows in milk are kept 
ea clipped. This is one of the greatest aids to | 
lean milk production. The cows are well 
xt | brushed and curried vigorously once a day. 
at: Udders and flanks are wiped off with a 
di damp cloth before milking. Covered pails He ore’ sa new he ‘Iper for you! He’s $ an expert at 
? re used and milkers wear clean, white running a Fordson tractor. He ke eps the 
< ptt a a ae: eee 4 and engine speed smooth and uniform, no matter i 
ttlec 1e Hiiied Dotties are pul in cases . , , > . 
The. 2 aaa erumiiad "ak te, ceebie oes Weeees —— quently the load is varied. 
Ik weather and kept iced till they reach the es always alert, and extremely accurate. 
ya customer. With the slightest increase or decrease in load, | 
! al : — os _ weigeens feed — he adjusts the throttle instantly and auto- 4 
sda duce good milk and we use the greates : , > : . % i 
mi care to keep this milk clean and good from emo 3 make s such accurate adjust Fs 
t al the time it leaves the cow till it reaches ments that there's no sputtering, choking ‘or : 
ves ol the consumer. All utensils and bottles and change of the engine speed. 
Phe machinery that come in contact with the H awa £ hineaelf’ 3 
ge milk are thoroly washed and steam e pays for himself in a few months—saves a 
s tl sterilized. ae you gallons of gas by accurate throttle control ' 
rm 0! As it poe a ye! cow, ee is —eliminates repair bills by preventing racing, i 
lst practical y free of Seema. Avene stalling, and undue wear and strain on the ; 
st irket milk will have fifty thousand to ; He k Wat 
e are ne hundred thousand bacteria per cubic engine. He makes plowing easier, and a throttle : 
art centimeter. These high bacteria counts control man unnecessary ANE 
ee vo — ae —— when the Fordson is used 
LO! milk leaves the cow. n June, 1925, a . = } 
ugh! number of bottles of milk were taken from | sue» for belt work. 
= n afternoon’s run of our milk. The The new Bosch Governor k 
ibo bottles were sealed and iced heavily in @] «ance is the latest 1 ti t 
wrt special shipping case and sent to a milk | Stiswe wetocan. UNS TAKEET BNG' most im-~- f 
L tl exhibit and contest in San Francisco. Six fonssom PrOVed Fordson governor 
ion days later this milk was sampled and} gus, on the market. It is built t 
. , te sted in San vf gro ne a United — HOUSING Tenouen with the same precision as i 
; apa or agriculture man. ~ patssune oF the world famous Boseh A): 
n ceived fourth place. Our score of 98.2] inc WEIGHTS 15 -—s iH 
ts 1 was the higest produced east of California. | *™ 9g Magneto—and Js Just as . 
| The bacteria count was 200 per cubic dependable. It is simple in 
— ; sald , design, easy to install and 
a 0 reatmen or preserva Ive 1s usec — x. 4 
h: to produce this grade of milk. It is just Bacanceo = ul outlast the tractor 
1 | roduced clean and kept clean and cold. woos” itself. 
rr Line l avs ‘ ay — ° . 4] 
i ~ ~ L he us to do it that way. The Bosch Governor is made in e} 
gre 4, Ll. two types as follows: 
FORK wHicr n 
Eater a. TURN HER DRY recourses, Type GT—for use with the 
to the Persistent production is necessary for conmmovan regular Fordsen timer $25 
D our fit from dows, but it can be overdone (In Cana: 227.50) 
sQ llieame ans Neasey ; 
- Roe. _ a Baga : er y Type GM—for use with Bosch 
Hs ae Nene ys is "Othamanion he - a > High Tension Magneto $2 
he s ening he The Ss. tne rwise 1eT sub- (In Canada $26.25) 
king ient lactation period will suffer in 
ercise nsequence and the vitality of the cow aetaien Sent C. O. D. if your dealer 
oder- reduced. — can’t supply you. 
time lies and dry pastures fail to dry up re eors ; 
er all some good cows. Timothy hay and ear Is PACKED AMERICAN BOSCH 
rainst n may be used in such cases and then MAGNETO 
insect Some additional mineral matter, area 
» use h as steamed bone meal, is especially ccan CORPORATION 
We iable for cows’soon to freshen. A little : 
We ra fat on the good cow when dry will Main Office and Works: 
eifers ng its return when she gets to work Pg ee Springfield, Mass. 
al eun ACCURATELY BRANCHES: 
thy a ante nema STEEL ? . . 
when \ separator in the Brookings cow test- New a ase + Detroit 
issociation of South Dakota, was Lance — 
ff our lound to be wasting butterfat. Moved susvens 
fresh- solid base, it worked perfectly. 
reeks 
+ that 
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CEL~O-GLASS 


Use unbreakable CEL-O-GLASS for your 
poultry house fronts and windows and give 

our chicks all the benefits of the Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun which make them 
grow faster and healthier and lay more eggs. 


CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially 
accessible material through which the 
Ultra-Violet rays can pass. They cannot 
get through glass. 


CELL-O-GLASS is also very practical and 
economical for hotbed sash and coldframes, 
garage. barn and cellar doors and windows, 
storm doors and many other uses. It is 
heatproof, coldproof and weatherproof, dur- 
able and very easy and economical to use. 
Hamme., tacks and a pair of ordinary 
shears are the only tools you need. Thou- 
sands who have tried CEL-O-GLASS now 
use it everywhere in place of fragile glass. 
You will too, once you see how economical 
and practical it is. 


Insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. If your 
hardware, seed or implement dealer cannot 
supply you, send us $5, plus postage, for a 
trial roll containing 40 equare feet. Weight 
packed, 8 pounds. Be sure to write for 
Felpful folder No. 29 and free sample. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 





rs ne 


FATTEN THE BROILERS 


HE market is now demanding two- 

pound broilers. Anything at that weight 
is probably best marketed at once while 
the price is good. Safely off to market, 
there will be no further losses from var- 
mints and disease. Birds under two pounds 
in weight may profitably be specially fed 
according to those in close touch with 
~ situation. 

E. Card, chief of poultry work in 
Illinois recommends pennin the broilers 
in wire bottom coops in a ome wath They 
are then fed a ration of two-thirds corn- 
meal and one-third middlings mixed with 
skimmilk or buttermilk to form a thick 
batter. Feed twice daily all the birds will 
clean up in fifteen to thirty minutes. It is 
well to starve the lot twenty-four hours 
before starting to feed. 

O. N. Johnson at the Wisconsin agri- 
cultural college uses a ration composed 
of 60 pounds cornmeal, 40 pounds flour 
middlings or red dog and one pound of 
salt. Remove all feed not eaten in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. From ten days to 
two weeks is the usual time allowed for 
fattening. 

Broilers so finished are easily bruised 
and are subject to broken bones unless 
carefully handled. They do not ship well 
alive for any distance and should be dis- 
| posed _of locally or dressed. When dry 





89 Fulton Street . - Wew York City Re ked and thoroly chilled, they bring 





ancy prices when neatly rhen neatly pac ked. 


CEL- O- GLASS LIGHTS PEPPED UP E! UP ENGLE HENS 
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NOW! New Low Engine Prices 


Only *>% 


amonth forafew months 
easy toown the famous 
standard WITTE En- 
ne. Uses Kerosene, 
asoline, Distillate or 







WICO Magneto. Simplest and checpest to op- 
erate, New device makes surplus 


FREE BIG NEW Bcia'Sirect from £ iactory to Hh 


NINETY DAYS’ 
ENGINE BOOK 5 Write today for my new illustra’ 
engine book—sent absolutely Free, No obligation to 







WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1611 Witte Building, - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1611 Empire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1611 Witte Bidg., - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SEND NO MONEY tire’ CHICKS 


Just mail your order, we | Cc. O. D. and guarantee 
Fe paid 100% live delivery of sturdy purebred chicks 





rom healthy bred-to-lay flocks. Wh. Leghorns, 8c; Br 
& Buff Le: horns, 9c; Bd. Rocks, Wh. Rocks, 5. © Reds, 
944c; Bufi Rocks, Buff Orps., Wh Wyand., Bik. Minor- 
eas, lle; Mixed 8c. Orders of ‘Jess than 100 “chicks, 1¢ per 
chick more. Silver Lake Hatchery, Box 8, Silver Lake, Ind. 


QUALITY CHI 
REDUCE 





Best laying strains. Post paid. poi 
Leghorns, Large es wt 
PRICES: Reds, Anconas, oF 
Wyan. , 812 Lt. Bramas fas* ye 
fumbie. 


Cetates Free. Missouri Poultry Farms, 


=. ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Wil! rake 


Big Profits 
$524 per hen offic cit net profit at 5 


For Y: 
“a od and 
: evtd’s lormes or Fatt, 
Farms. t e ac O.D. ot bargain prices. \ ¢ atT™ nt 
2 Union one Ramos Mich \ **os 


aes 
+ (8 GEO. B. FERRIS. 93 


QUALITY CHICKS [i5F $i,2 xe: 


All chicks from selected pure bred 
stock. W. Leghorns $8. Tancred Strain $10. Reds, 
Rocks $9.50. W. W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
$10.50. Heavy mixed $8.00. Light Mixed $6.50 
Stromberg’s Chick Hatchery, Lock Box 277, Fort Dodee, Iowa 


CHICKS ON LOW TERMS 


Baby chicks shipped parcel rost prepaid and guaranteed. 
20 kinds to select from, Order early and get special 
prices. Big illustrated catalog and poultry guide free. 

Cotonte!l Poultry F Orme. Boz 257, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Postpaid. 100% live 
7c UP arrival. 14 puneeed 





















varieties. Bank ref. Catalog Free 

MISSOURI CHICKERIES, Box 674, CLINTON, MO. 
oc - up r ire-bred selected We 

oO. D Write for catalog 


CHICK 


entushy Hatchery 355 4thSt.,Lexingtoa,Ay. 


“When stuff brings a good price, I have 
noah to sell,” is a wail as old as agri- 
culture itself. And the poultry keeper who 
can get eggs during August and September 


|is assured good prices. 


Gas. Equipped with celebrated Troubleproot | he: urted. 








| mixture, 
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The culling demonstrations and egg 
records of the past few years have taught 
us that in August, even the good hens fall 
off in production. “They have worked 
thard, let them + say the tender 
But Mrs. P. C. Engle, a Pulaski 
county, Indiana, farm woman, has demon- 


starting 
Since 21028 eH -P—alistzien, strated that it isn’t the hard work that 


makes them slacken their pace; it is be- 
cause the days are getting shorter and they 
can get neither enough feed nor feed con- 
taining the right proport ion of protein. 

Mrs. Engle had 275 white leghorns in 
ene laying house te summer. She was 
watching her egg record day by day and 
the last of July she noticed that egg pro- 
duction was skidding. In the flock there 
appeared several hens that were taking 
on a rich yellow color in the shanks and 
beak and were flecked with many new 
white feathers. 

August 5th she ran the whole flock 
thru the catching crate and netted the 
birds with yellow shanks and new feathers. 
Seventy-five of these responded to the 
local call for more noodle timber. She 
had an even 200 remaining in the house. 
The next day, August 6th, she got sixty- 
eight eggs. 

Having electric lights in all the houses, 
on August 6th the lights were turned on 


|in this house about fifteen minutes before 


the hens’ usual rising time. The alarm 
clock which automatically throws the 
switch was set back fifteen minutes 
every other day until these old hens were 
getting out at three in the morning during 
August and September. The feed was 
changed a little, to contain more protein. 

To each 100 pounds of a ready-made 
mash that carried 20 percent protem, they 
added 15 pounds of 60 percent tankage. 
In the morning the hens got no grain ex- 
cept what was left over from the night 
before when they were fed liberally of a 
about one-third wheat and two- 
thirds oats, 
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Now for the results of lighting and the 
ch in feeding. On the 10th, the dail, 
data had crawled up to 83 around which, 
point it remained for about a week. On 
the 29th ‘- August, these 200 hens struck 
their high point at 118 eggs. And an aver- 
age of the daily production for the mont! 
of September shows 75 e or about 

37% percent. The usual productico 
during September of a flock of old hens 
very seldom as high as 20 percent. ‘I 
Engles ship their eggs to New York a: 
during these two months, the avera; 
gross price received for old hens’ eg 
was 58 cents. 

“During late summer,” says \) 
Engle, ‘we have found sist we have 
give the hens more protein and more fee: 
This we can do by lengthening the workin 
day by turning on the lights. We woul 
find it hard to raise poultry withou 
lights because there are so many wa) 
the lights can be used to develop ti 
young stock and get more eggs when eg; 
are high priced.”—I. J. M., 


KEEPS OLD HENS 


Many farmers discard their hens whe: 
they are two years old on the geners 
assumption that their profitable days a: 
layers are past. Ross I. Miller of Cas 
county, Iowa, does not operate along thos 
lines. He practices strict, year arow 
culling but when he comes across a he: 
that is more than two years old, she 
always granted a further lease on lif: 
provided she shows that she is yielding 
profit above feed cost. 

“T have hens on the farm that are at 
least four years old,” says Miller, “and | 
believe that a lot of hens are thrown ou: 
as culls when, as a matter of fact, the on! 
reason they are not laying is that the, 
are neither fed enough nor fed properly 
So much of a hen’s laying depends uy 
getting the feed into her. I see to it that 
my hens get all they can eat. In the mon 
ing they get oats. Corn is fed at nighi 
and all grain is fed in litter to keep up 
activity. Another thing, these hens o| 
two years or over, if good layers, mak: 
the very best breeders. 

“The dry mash is composed.of one part 
each of bran, shorts and cornmeal. I gen- 
erally have sufficient sour milk for them 
but any time that there is not enough, |! 
add a little tankage to the mash. And 
don’t overlook the fact that we use good 
river sand for grit and oystershell and 
plenty of water, without ice, in winter. 

“My flock average last year was 135 
eggs from a flock of about 400 hens and 
pullets. From that you can readily see 
that I do not tolerate any boarder hens 
on the place. Each spring we raise about 
200 pullets to replace those culled out. 

“The main laying house is 20x40 feet, 
semi-monitor type, partly built of hollow 
tile and there are two other laying houses, 
18x24 and 16x16 feet, which amply pro- 
vide against overcrowding. The buildings 
stand on a south slope which afford 
splendid drainage.”—W. C. M., Iowa. 


FALL CHICKENS 

An experiment with fall chicks during 
the 1924 season was so successful fo 
Chris Harrington, Bremer county, low: 
that he is going into that phase of ti 
poultry industry on a larger scale ne: 
year. Seventy-five chicks were hatche: 
in August, 1924, on the Harrington plac: 

They were marketed .at the Thanks 
giving season weighing around two pound 
No extra care was given them excep! 
separation from the bigger chickens 
hatched early in the spring. Ration 
used included a growing mash wit! 
cracked corn and plenty of milk. Th« 
chicks were kept in the garden. ‘For th: 
people who cannot afford to pay fabulous 
prices for turkeys, the fall chicken eases 
the burden of providing something mor 
than just meat for Thanksgiving 01 
Christmas,” says Harrington.—G. C. T., 
lowa. 
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Never Before 


The Super-Six principle, 
exclusive to Hadkion aod 
Essex, is responsible for 
the largest selling 6-cyl- 
inder cars in the Aaa +f 
because it gives results 
in smooth, brilliant ac- 
tion, reliability andecon- 
omy never attained by 
any other type. 


This Essex, in all ways, 
is the finest ever built. 
Easier riding and driv- 


The Finest 














4 


Essex 
Ever Built Ever Sold 


Freight and Tax Extra 


a Value Like This 


ing, more flexible in per- 
formance, handsomer in 


line and finish, it is also - 


lower in price than ever 
before. Its success is sim- 
ply the belief of buyers 
that it represents the ut- 
most automobile value 
and satisfaction within 
hundreds of dollars of 
the price; and it proceeds 
entirely from what 
owners themselves say 


of Essex. 


ESSEX COACH 


The Lowest Price 
for Which Essex 


\ \ 











HUDSON-ESSEX WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 6-CYLINDER CARS 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


(1062) 
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Delco-Light that places electricity 

within the reach of every farm in 
Amcrica. It is lower in price than any 
Delco-Light Plant has ever been. And it 
can be bought on terms so easy that no 
farm family need wait any longer to give 
its home the wonderful benefits of 
electric light. 

All that electric light means in comfort, 
convenience, safety and economy is now 
available to the million farm homes that 
have always wanted electricity but have 
felt that its cost was too great. 


An Amazingly Low Price 


For months we have been working on 
the development of this new Delco-Light. 
Our years of experience as the world’s 
largest manufacturers of farm electric 
plants have enabled us to design a plant 
that will give dependable electric light 
to any home. And our enormous manu- 
facturing facilities enable us to build this 
plant at the lowest possible cost, and to 
sell it at a price that makes Delco-Light a 
real economy. 


"Tbacos is a new Delco-Light—a 


A Non-Storage Battery 
Plant 

The new plant is a genuine Delco-Light 
in every respect. It is strong, sturdily 
built, economical in operation. It is 
equipped witha standard Delco starter 
and an economical starting battery. And 
its price is only $195 f. o. b. Dayton—the 
lowest price and the greatest value ever 
offered in a Delco-Light electric plant. 


Completely Installed at 
a Small Extra Cost 


In addition to this, special arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the 





me 


Delco-Light Dealer in your community 


plant and wire your house 
for five lights to be located wherever _ 
specify. You will receive with the plant 
five beautiful spun-brass lighting fixtures 
complete with bulbs. 


And all of this—installation, wiring, 
fixtures, everything ready to turn on the 
lights—will cost you only $53 in addition 


to the price of the plant itself. 


will install 


A Small Down Payment— 
Balance on Easy Terms 


Finally, we have arran that this 
new low cost for Delco-Light, completely 
installed, can be paid on terms so easy 
that anyone can take advantage of them. 
The total cost is only $248, including 
freight (a little more west of the Missis- 
sippi). But you make only a small down 
payment. balance is payable on easy 
terms, arranged to suit your convenience. 


Write for Details 


Never before has such an offer been 
made. Never before has Delco-Light cost 
so little and been so easy to buy. It 
means that any farm home—your home— 
can have Delco-Light today. 


We want to send you the full details of 
this remarkable offer. Write immediately 
for full information—specifications of the 
plant, illustrations of the fixtures that 
come with it, details of our complete 
installation and wiring plan and the 
figures that show how easily you can now 
get Delco-Light. 


Sign and mail the coupon. 
no obligation. 


There is 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Devt. D-15, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Makers of Delkco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, Electric Washing Machines and the 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Electric Refrigerators 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. D-15, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obli- 
tion, the booklet which gives 
ullinformation about the new 
Delco-Light Plant at $195 f.0.b. 
Dayton, and about your special 
offer of complete installa . 
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PULLETS LAY EARLY IN FALL 

Willard Boyer of Ashland county, Ohio, 
secured a > rena from spring pullets 
last year that amounted to 25 percent in 
August, 30 percent in September, 42 per- 
cent in October and in November had 
reached 60 percent. These percentages are 
based on the number of eggs that would 
have been secured had every pullet laid 
every day during the month. 

The pullets had been hatched in Febru- 
ary. They were from an accredited flock 
which state inspection had said was fre: 
from disease and where trapnesting had 
showed a production of 150 or more eggs 
per year from each breeding hen retained 
in the flock. The young chicks were wel! 
fed according to standard rations. Th 
cockerels were sold off as broilers. Als: 
some of the young pullets were sold s 
that out of 500 chicks purchased and 
from which he grew 480, he had 200 pullets 
left and these he kept thru the year. 

At about three months of age the pullet 
began to take on the appearance of matur: 
birds. They were then being fed a mas! 
consisting of cornmeal 4 parts, bran 2 
parts, middlings 2 parts and tankage | 
part. This mixture was kept constantly 
before them at all times. In addition the 
were given a scratch feed consisting o! 
cracked corn 3 parts and whole wheat 
1 part. They had the run of the open 
range on the farm where they secure: 
green feed and some grains. . 

The brooder houses were moved fre- 
quently and roosts put in before the pullets 
were many weeks of age. The brooder 
houses were of standard type and well 
made. However, as the season advanced 
and the pullets grew in size, there was con- 
siderable overcrowding. It was Willard’s 
intention to build a new poultry house 
before the laying season should start. 
Pressure of other work prevented and the 

ullets were compelled to use the brooder 
ouses as shelter. 
Liberal Feeding Necessary 

Following the time Willard’s pullets 
were three months of age, the egg produc- 
tion was largely the result of feeding. Milk 
was used very heavily to keep up vitality 
and develop size and strength of bone and 
to bring the birds to maturity at as early 
an age as possible. Then in line of impor- 
tance he placed tankage. “A good laying 
mash must have 20 percent of high grade 
tankage.”” So he prepared a mash con- 
sisting of bran, ground oats, cornmeal, 
middlings and tankage in equal parts. This 
was kept before the pullets at all times so 
that they could eat as mutch as they 
wanted whenever they had an inclination. 
In addition he kept up the feeding of grain 
night and morning. This feed usually con- 
sisted of 3 parts cracked corn and 1 of 
whole wheat. 

The pullets were quite mature in ap- 
pearance when they began to lay in 
August. Their health and condition 
seemed to remain perfect. After the first 
of October when they were shut off from 
the range and confined to the houses en- 
tirely, they were given green feed for 2 
while. This consisted largely of cabbage 
and roots. As the supply of available 
green food became exhausted, epsom salts 
were substituted. In using the salts once 
every month, Willard put this laxative into 
drinking water using one-half pound of the 
salts in five gallons of drinking water. On 
several occasions when production dropped 
off suddenly without ps age reason, he 
doubled the dose of salts and gave it 
once per week until production was back 
to normal, 

The high rate of production continued 
until near the end of December when the 
weather turned cold. The brooder houses, 
built for spring and summer use, did not 
furnish sufficient protection for ten below 
zero. The new poultry house was yet 4 
thing of the future, hence it was necessary 
to keep the pullets in the brooder houses 
They were overcrowded and cold. Conse- 
quently the production dropped during 
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January and February. In March the 
weather warmed up and as the heavy 
feeding had continued, the birds quickly 
eame back to their 60 pércent production 
and continued until the end of the season. 
All eggs from this flock were sold on the 
open market. Top price for number ones 
was secured for the eggs uniform in size 
and color. No roosters were allowed with 
he flock. It is Willard’s opinion that the 
reavy feeding which he practiced would 
probably lower the fertility if eggs were 
ised for hatching. It is his plan to force 
his pullets for the highest possible produc- 
ion of ms arket eggs. He sells them when 
the year’s laying season is over and starts 
the next season with a bunch of strong, 
vigorous pullets—H. E. McC., Iowa. 


THE GORDER FLOCK PAYS 


‘There is more money in poultry than in 
anything else. I’ve been wanting to en- 
irge my poultry business for some time 
and now t think that I’m going to go in 
bigger soon.” 
In this manner Henry Gorder of Jeffer- 
son county, Wisconsin, expressed his 
ithusiasm for pony during a recent 
visit to his farm. Gorder, who operates 
114-acre farm, keeps ds airy cows for 
his major source of income and poultry for 
his minor source. His interest in poultry 
is reaching that stage, however, where his 
minor income may soon become his major 
come 
Gorder’s flock of single comb English 
white leghorns averaged 166 eggs per hen 
1924. The greater percentage of these 
eggs, due to the use of artificial lights, were 
roduced during the winter months when 
prices are highest. His flock of 200 birds 
veraged $2.50 profit per bird last year. 
They say one cow Just equals one hun- 
| hens in feed eaten, labor required and 
xluet produced. Give me the chickens 
day—none of my cows show a profit 
f $250 per year,’”’ Gorder enthusiastically 
remarked. 

Gorder, with the assistance of a hired 
man, runs a 1l4-acre farm. He has four- 
teen milk cows and engages the services 
f a hired man thruout the year. The 

rvices of a hired man are quite necessary 

iring the spring months, since Gorder 
é ells many hatching eggs and also has a 
nsiderable number of baby chicks in his 
ooder houses. 
You can’t get eggs without feeding 
ish,’’ Gorder remarked, as we were 
watching the hens eat at the mash hoppers. 
That Gorder meant what he said is proved 
the fact that he has more mash hoppers 
in his poultry house than in any I have 
ver seen. The mash hoppers were small 
but the large number contributed a great 
amount of feeding space. He feeds the 
following mash mixture: 100 pounds flour 
middlings, 100 pounds wheat bran, 100 
pounds ground oats, 100 pounds ground 
comm and 100 pounds tankage. 

His birds get plenty of skimmilk but he 
feeds no wet mash. The stimulation for 
egg production is achieved thru the use of 

tric lights. 

Gorder uses electric lights from Decem- 
to March. He has an alarm clock 
ngement which turns the lights on at 

r o'clock jn the morning. Gorder does 
feed much grain in the morning, thus 

reing the birds to eat plenty of mash. 

a appreciates the value of pure- 
reds and good breeding. Ten vears ago 

| he became interested in poultry and 
te araienil to venture into that field, he 
ized the importance of purebred stock 
- purchasing his foundation stock, he 
bought only hate hing eggs from hens that 
over 200 eggs in their pullet year. 
lhe outstanding success of Gorder is 
ttrib utable to this foundation stock which 
uurchased when the value of purebreds 

was not as well understood as it is today. 

—Q. A. H., Wis. 


Most battery repairs 
are preventable 





Normal Care 
Saves Repair 










There are five important things 
which should be checked each 
time water is put in a battery. 






Our Five Point Inspection 
Service was developed for this 
purpose. It is for all batteries, 
all owners of cars. 





\ \ TE’ VE said right along that 
most battery repairs are 
preventable. 







Yes, that includes reinsula- 
tion—the repair you thought 
was necessary at least once in 
the life of every battery. 


But frankly, of all repairs, re- 
insulation is the easiest to avoid 
—when you have a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery. 


Then we say to you— 


“The insulation in this battery will stand up, and give 
satisfactory uninterrupted service, for the entire life of 
its plates. If it should fail to do this we will reinsulate 
the battery at our expense.’’ 


And as Willard Service is national, this means any 
one of us—any place—any time—whether you are at 
home, or touring. 


We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars— 
also sell Willard Farm Lighting and Radio Batteries. 


For better radio reception, use storage batteries. 


The Willard 





You can depend on it to save 
you repairs and to help you get 
better and longer service from 
your battery. You will find it 
convenient, rapid, thorough. 
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age of butterfat? 


out before he buys a cow. 


butterfat. 


TUXEDO 
TIRES 


make every dollar buy most. 





WHAT'S the quality?—The percent- 
Those are things a shrewd farmer finds 


And that same shrewdness nowadays 
extends to his tires. They must give 
exceptional trouble-free mileage just 
as a healthy pedigreed cow gives ex- 
ceptional quantities of milk rich in 


VACUUM CUP 


Their built-in sturdiness and ability 
to give the best mileage on the worst 
roads make Vacuum Cup Tires the 
first choice of buyers who shrewdly 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 











The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.75 “Usriernine &rstiock 


or SILO CUTTING 












7 =" BY 
Works in any kind of en) 
soil, Cuts stalks, does’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7 acresa 
day with one man andhorse, Greatlabor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 47., Lincoln, II. | Team 
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test 96° Samples 


STANDARD SEED CO., 
Kansas City, Mo 


m request 


103 East Sth Street, 


Tsu. 
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EARN FROM ‘10 TO *30 A DAY 


One No experience required. Be the well driller 
Man in your neighborhood with a team and the 
One Improved Powers Well Machine 
A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 a 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets 
water wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalog, 
prices, and 





convert your 


capacity of truck. 
STREATOR, 








an 
McCORMICK HOIST COMPANY, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











easy-payment plan. 
CO., Clarinda, la.,Box 356 | 


truck inte dump 


outfit. Circular free, give name 


ILLINOIS 
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GRAIN THAT DOES NOT MAKE 
THE GRADE 
Continued from page 7 

Taking an average discount of 3 cent 

r bushel—and that is not too high—an:! 
| ete oe the 4,000 cars at 1,250 bushe! 
each or a total of 5,000,000 bushels, th 
loss to farmers occasioned by the smut i: 
those cars was around $150,000. 

That is enough money to pay for treat - 
ing a lot of seed wheat to kill smut. And 
be it noted, this money was lost on 4,000 
cars—it does not begin to measure th 
loss on all the smutty wheat the count: 
produced. 

The farmer who prevents smut in wheat, 
who figures out a way to have his co: 
dry, is merely grasping some of the su; 
ylementary grading factors by their co 
Coals while he argues them into workin; 
for him instead of against him. 

The basic idea behind grain standard 
is that they shall serve two purposes. 

The first purpose is to help buyers and 
sellers, permitting each to know the qua! 
ity of grain even tho the principals neve: 
actually see the samples traded in. Hired 
laborers in the elevators and mills may | 
the only ones who handle the grain itsel! 
but the inspection certificates will te! 
the bosses what kind of grain each c 
contains. 

The second purpose is to set up a goal 
or a quality ideal toward which producer 
may strive. 

In the end, the second purpose oug! 
to be fully as important as the first, bu 
heretofore the grain dealer and not the 
farmer is the one who has studied grad 
the more closely. 

Farmers now are at the point where th: 
must begin to think of the second purpos 
of the standards, for this purpose is es 
sentially one for the farmers themselv: 
Eventually they must adopt measures t 
control the supplementary grading fac- 
tors, and since there is no better time to 
start than the present each grower ma 
properly begin his part of the work b 
learning what these factors are. After he 
gains that knowledge it will be for him 
matter of striving to produce crops free 
from the several defects. 

There is no better method of learning 
grain grades than by studying the in- 
spection machinery which administe: 
the standards. 

It must not be supposed, because the 
federal government fixes the standard 
that it is in the business of inspecting 
grain. Inspectors employed by state and 
grain exchange inspection departments 
do that part of the work. The national 
government does four things, only: 

1. It studies each-grain to determine 
the grade requirements that will b 
equitable as between producers, handlers 
and consumers. 

2. It fixes certain standards for given 
grains. 

3. It licenses inspectors, who thereafter 
may work for the inspection departments 
—or for themselves if the law in a given 
state permits. 

4. It supervises the work of these in- 
spectors, striving to obtain uniformity in 
their results. 

In no case may an inspecter have an) 
interest, either as buyer or seller or as an 
employee of buyer or seller, in the grain 
|he grades. He is in effect a sort of public 
| official, charged with the duty of stating 

impartially what he finds about th: 
samples that come to him. He obtains his 
|license by submitting to an examination 
to prove his proficiency, and the licens 
is revokable for cause. 
When a car of grain arrives at an in- 
|spection point it is visited by a sampler 
| With a long, hollow probe, he goes to tl 

| bottom of the mass of grain, obtaining 
| composite sample in several parts of th 
ear. This he carries to the inspector who 
determines the grade. 

In the inspection laboratory, devices 
for making exact measurements in weight 
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and percentage are used and so far as 
practicable the human element is elimi- 
nated 

It would be too much to say that the 
farmer should learn to grade his grain as 
the inspector grades it. To put himself 
in position to do that would require a long 
riod of training. 

But—and here is the meat of the cocoa- 

-the farmer may make use of the 
inspection service just as the grain dealer 
makes use of it. Some place near his farm 

licensed inspector is stationed. A sample 
sent to his office will enable the grower to 
learn the true grade of his grain. If the 
lot grades low, the grower will know why. 
Chen, with the knowledge he has already 
gained of the several grading factors, he 
will be in position to set about removing 
the defects from his next crop. 

In other words, the farmer can—and 
should—learn to think in the same terms 
is the inspector and the grain dealer. He 
s not thinking that way now. The man 

ho looks upon the product of his toil 
ind considers it good because it has heavy 
weight is still swayed by the state of mind 
built up thru those long centuries before 
grading became a thing of many parts. 

foo much thinking in the terms of 
yesterday’s grain grading language is re- 
sulting in losses, tangible and intangible, 
of many thousands of dollars every year. 


TERRACES AS A CURE FOR SOIL 

EROSION 

Continued from page 11 

the water may be emptied without danger 
of serious ditches forming. In many cases 
a field ditch forms the only opportunity 
for an outlet, in which event every means 
must be used to prevent serious damage 
to the field by the formation of a large 
gully. A long terrace‘is often graded so 
that it empties at both ends or it may be 
sloped from each end to a central ditch. 
lhe location of terraces is an important 
part of the job and requires some ex- 
perience. The one nearest the top of the 
slope is always surveyed and constructed 
It must not be too far from the hill- 
top or too great a volume of water may 
result in a break in the ridge of the top 
terrace which will be almost sure to over- 
load and break those below. A line of 
stakes set from 25 to 50 feet apart with a 
leveling instrument and a _ surveyor’s 
iain marks the line of the terrace. A 
man with a plow back-furrows around the 
line of stakes after which the ridge may 
made with a V-shaped drag, a steel 
litcher or an ordinary road grader. After 
out two rounds with the plow, the dirt 
s moved to the center with the V-shaped 
g or road grader and after each suc- 
eding trip with the plow a round is made 
with the drag or grader until the terrace 
is from 15 to 20 feet wide and from 18 to 

24 inches high in the center. 
The terrace may be carried across 
tches but the ridge must be built up 
slip scrapers until the water of the 
ditch is diverted around the terrace. Best 
results in Nebrdska have been obtained 
loing terracing work in the fall of the 
which allows plenty of time for the 
to settle before the spring rains. 
| which has been in small grain and 
just been plowed or is about to be 
ed furnishes nearly ideal conditions 
iccessful work. By spring the terraces 
have settled some and should be 
furrowed again before planting. 
terraced ground should be planted 
ul grain or leguminous crops the first 
x two but never to corn unless the 
follow parallel to the line of the ter- 
nd do not cross it at any point. Each 
the ridge is crossed with a corn cul- 
r a small ditch is left which is sure 
ilt in an overflow at the first down- 
William Boettger of Douglas county, 
raska, successfully stopped twelve 
es in a 20-acre field with terraces and 
he finds it advisable to back-furrow them 
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Why Fisk Red-Top Tires 
Last The Way They Do 


Weare often asked by Red-Top Tire users, why Red-Tops 
usually outlast two and often three tires of other makes. 


The answer is simple: When the first Fisk Red-Top 
Tire was designed, most roads were rough and cars were 
usually over-loaded. To stand the pounding and strain 
of bad roads and extra weight an extra ply of fabric and 
an extra tough, extra thick red rubber tread were built 
into this tire. 


Since then these first principles of Red-Top construction 
have never been changed, except that today, in addition 
to the Red-Top fabric tire, there is also the extra heavy 
Red-Top Cord. 


This explains why Fisk Red-Top Tires, even in the hard- 
est service are so reliable and extra long-wearing. Geta 
Fisk Red-Top Tire next time. 


The Fisk Line is complete, including all 
types, from a good tire at a low price to 
the highest grade tire at a reasonable price. 
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every year to insure a good, high ridge. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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The Edwards Farm Engine eells 


FR 


direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 

Fits Every Farm Job 
Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 


Work it anywhere 
Endorsed by 


moving parts enclosed. 
without fastening down. 
thousands of users. 
Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, says! 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 


EDWARDS PCa 


FARM 
ENGINE oem 






EDWARDS MOTOR co. 

149 Main Street, yo Ohio 
Without obligatiom, send complete descrip 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 





Name --- 


Address 





The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 5}0c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 









Wy UBE paTcH 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
her LEAK NO AIR 


new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
d by a Mr. R. C. Milburn of Chicago. In 
tu al test it was punctured 500 times without the 
f air. This wonderful new tube increases 
mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and eliminates 
changing tires. It costs no more than the ordinary 
tube. Mr, R. C. Milburn, 331 West 47th St., 
Chicago, wants them introduced everywhere 
and is making a special offer to agents. Write 
him today.—Adv. 
you urseit 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





GETS REAL HELP 

I have received a great deal of good from 8. F. 
and especially I’ve been interested in the fine 
articles on poultry, fruit, ete. I did not lose a chick 
this year and feel I owe much of my good luck 
to your paper. I experimented with grape cuttings 
this spring. An article in your magazine said they 
could be started in that way ana found it true. 
You would be surprised to know how many folks 
never knew that.—Mrs. A. R. 


THOUSANDS OF THANKS 

I hate the so-called ceotent saving plan so very 
much that I write to th you ever and ever so 
much for the sensible stand you have taken against 
it. I, too, have said all along that people could just 
as well start one ny 3 earlier to work and leave the 
clock alone. Please kee: the t govient it. 

I, and thousands of othe ws who do not write, 
thank you for the many other fine things you stand 
true for, so please count this letter g as a thou- 
sand letters from the people who thank you but do 
not write. I just had to make myself get at it, for 
I thought that if ple do a write and thank 
you, how will you fnew it.—W. A. C. 


WANTS THE ST! THE STORY 
We are especially interested in the poultry de- 
partment, gardening, etc., and we surely hope 
continue the short story, or continued story either; 
it doesn't make much difference, but by means 
put in the story. 
We have taken several farm rs, but 8. F. 
is far ahead of the rest; in fact, ieve it is the 
pest all-around farm paper published.— Mrs. C. D. 


COVERS APPEAL 
The April cover reminds me a lot of our old 
home which we left last spring, with its water so 
close to the house, where the ducks and geese had 
all the fun they liked. 
The June issue was also very nice as it made me 
think of the little song we learned in our kinder- 
arten school days. I love to ride on a load of hay. 
also agree with Mrs. A. R. H. of Mo., about the 
stories. ‘‘White Souls" surely was a good story and 
so was “The Green Distant Pastures,” in the April 
issue. I find the pattern department a very inter- 
esting page.—J. J., Mo. 


SAVES EVERY COPY 

We all think this is a great publication and no 
farmer who is striving to find the better way of 
farming should be without it. The paper contains so 
much good reading and ever new information, we 
save every copy of it. All the departments are ex- 
cellent. We know a certain man who lives in a 
small town and is not particularly interested in 
the farm articles who says that he takes the paper 
for the Birdseye View stories. We think $1 will 
not cover the worth of it to us for one year.— 
B. R. S., Mo. 


ARGUES FOR FIRST PLACE 

I am a native of Iowa tho I have been in Missouri 
thirty years. I enjoy S. F. as no other of the many 
journals and magazines. My son and I generally 
argue for first place in front of this all-arounc . 
generally good to very good monthly. He is anxious 
about the clubs and doings of the young folks, while 
I am strictly interested in your orchard, stock and 
general comments of the farm. So, here's hoping 
for your further success with S. F. and may you 
always keep fp the standard you are now main- 
taining. —F , Mo 


GETS GOOD ADVICE 

Besides all the information in the paper, you 
are so willing to give anyone advice on other prob- 
lems that confront them fe have written you 
several times and asked questions about poultry 
and consider the advice very good. We surely 
appreciate it very much 

We thank you very much for sending our paper 
to us and also for all the advice you have given us. 
—C. A. S., lowa 

This is the best paper we have ever had in our 
home. It contains useful things as well as inter- 
esting ones. 8S. F. will always find a place in our 
home for I don’t see how we have gotten along as 
long as we did without it.—Mrs. J. 8. 


OPPOSES PROPOSED BILL 

In the May issue of S. F. is a new bill entitled, 
“New Bill Proposes to Combine Agricultural 
Cooperatives."" Now I am taking six different farm 
yapers from nearly as many different states ‘and 
— been taking them for several years, and of 
all bills I have ever seen published this is the worst, 
in my opinion, that has ever been attempted to 
clamp on the farmers. It just leaves the farmer 
with the sack to hold till the commission gets thru 
with it, and if there is any left you get your share. 
If not, you, Mr. Farmer, go ahead and raise some 
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more and maybe it will be all right the next tim 
or at least, that is the way it reads to me. 

I have been behind the plow handles for 51 year 
and have farmed in six different states and lived i: 
seven, and I find the farmers in each state about 
the same with a few exceptions. They are all want 
ing legislation in their favor that is right to a cer 
tain degree, but did you know that we have thou 
sands of laws that are useless to our country? 

What we need is less laws and fewer words 
them so that all can understand them and mor 
self-confident farmers—men who have confiden: 
in themselves to know what to do and how to d 
it, and how much of it to do. I have found in my 
experience that every farmer has something tha: 
he likes to do on the farm that he should specinliz: 
in—not extensively, but to such an extent as t 
make a good living and just a little ahead for old 
age, for recollect that if you gained the whol 
world you can’t take it with you. 

Leave something for the other fellow that wants 
to specialize in the same thing. I mean this fo: 
every phase of the farming industry. Cooperat 
with your fellow farmer who wants to specializ 
in the same thing you are by not trying to raise x 
all yourself. Get the idea of a little pleasure wi! 
your work and we will have no use for such biMis 
as the one I mentioned, and a good many others 
that have been and will be presented. 

In my mind the thing we need most is to compe! 
the editor to be very careful as to all articles pub- 
lished, or as nearly correct as it is possible to get 
and then if you farmers will read the papers you 
can regulate your own business. You will not need 
so many -high-priced commission men. Take 

pers, read them. There is no excuse in this day 
or not keeping posted. 

It is the educated politician raised in the city 
with no practical experience on the farm who as a 
rule gets the appointed place. All he knows about 
the farm is just book knowledge and that doesn't 
prove of any good to us. farmers we want 
practic! men who have had the experience.— 

A. W., Tex. 


A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

You ask for opinion relating to ‘‘farm legislation,” 
“cooperative commission" and “cooperative mar- 
keting,” all of which are intended to give relief to 
the farmers. 

Permit an old publisher with no little experience 
in farm newspaper work, and who now lives on a 
farm of his own in a community com of about 
the ave farm element in general, in a county 
in South Dakota, where he has resided for over 
forty years, to express his opinion. 

Someone who ~¥ more time than I have has 
estimated that eighty percent of the business men 
of this country fail sometime during their com- 
mercial career and that only about twenty percent 
of those who fail ever regain their position in the 
business world. 

From personal observation I am inclined to be- 
lieve this to be a fair estimate. From a comparative 
estimatel also am convinced that as great a percent- 
age of the farmers are successful as those engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. 

I do not believe all the legislation, commissions 
and cooperative associations in the world will give 
relief to the farmers in general, and here are my 
reasons: 

In the first place, class legislation has never, in 
any instance, proven successful except when it 
was applied to a monopoly. The farmers are too 
suspicious. They have been bamboozled out of 
their money too often to encourage organization 
of any sort. It is almost impossible to perfect an 
organization that would be effective, even tho the 
national government backs the project. 

There are too many tenant farmers who are 
constantly on the move—are never satisfied to 
remain on one farm long enough to make the soi! 
produce its greatest yield. They look only on one 
side of the platter, thinking if they improve the 

soil they are working for the landlord's benefi 
only © them “‘fields look green afar off.” They 
are always in debt because they do not remain i: 
one place long enough to accumulate anythinz 
else. How then can this class bg organized into a: 
association to help themselves when they never 
have enough left from year to year to clear the 
slate? 

The greatest obstacles, however, we find in the 
cooperative marketing proposition and the contro 
of — output are, first, the great majority of 
farmers are in debt and because of this are obliged 
to market their produce, both grain and stock as 
soon as the same are ready for market, regardless 
of price, in order to meet their obligations. Second 
neither crops nor livestock are like a stock of hard 
ware. Both are perishable, so to speak. If grain, 
deteriorates when stored or is destroyed by rats 
and mice, until the profit is gone. If livestock, the) 
“eat their heads off” if kept after they are fattened 
for the market, particularly so when seasons ar 
80 changeable and there is no telling whether t! 
next season’s crop will be sufficient to warrant 
keeping the stock over. 

Thus it will be seen that the farm problem 
one of many complexities and, so far as I ha‘ 
been able to discover, no solution has yet been 
offered that is feasible —G. N. B., 8. Dak. 


Was not going to subscribe for the paper aay n 
but got a copy yesterday and looking it thru decided 
to have it again, I am not farming now. I am 4 
rurai letter carrier delivering your paper to your 
patrons. Would like to see something about rural 
carriers in — aper, SS about pennies in 
boxes.—A. “t. Minn 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Gordon-Van 
Tine Home 
No. 623 
Fiverovoms 


and bath. 
Materials 


You Might as Well 3 
Save $200 to $2,000 


By Buying Your Home, Barn or 





Lumber Direct From Mill) 


Before you take a step toward building, remodeling or re- 
pairing, find out how Gordon-Van Tine wholesale prices save for 
you on highest quality material. By shipping direct from mill— 

ions volume—serving 200,000 customers—cutting 
out all in-between profits, the Gordon-Van Tine system saves you 


Build Faster at Less Cost 
the Ready-Cut Way 


Heavy joists and framing lumber cut and 
fit by machinery at our forest mills. Accurate 
to fraction of an inch and solid construction. 
This saves about 18% lumber waste and up barns to poultry houses. 
to 30% in labor on the job. Half the work for 
Begin nailing 
at once. Noextras. No “forgotten items.”” One 
guaranteed freight paid price. 


Complete Stocks at Whole- 
sale Prices 
xitearTslea Suauierae 


selling in tremen 


often from 20 to 564! 


your carpenters already done. 





Strongly built gable roof 
barn at a reasonable price. 
Comes ready-framed—easy to 
build. Scientifically planned 
forstrength and permanence. 





Slate Surf 





Ibs. to roll. Fire- can buy. A 





: 


Send Us Your Bills 


grades at lower coats. 










Yeh baie plenty of sun and venti- 
lation. Pens 6x 8. 
for easy feeding and cleaning 





without charge. 


and lowest freight-paid prices. 








Good Luck” Poultry House is built for Mills Guarantee! 
b, dryness, light and ventilation. Laid Davenport, Ia., St. We are the only 
out on latest successful poultrymen’s Louis, Mo., Chehalis, concern in the build- 


one nearest you. guarantee. 





Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
561 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 








Lasts onger 
Green or ;85 The best you 
ro! 


resisting;guaran- lon covers 300 
teed iS yrs.Other square feet,two 


rices. Per 
rroll. . $210 gallon. S281 


Four Big 20-Year 


ideas. Size shown accomodates Wash., Hattiesburg, ing business that 
up to 200 hens. f Miss. We ship from gives you a 20-year 


— 
to Figure! 

We will figure Saad lumber bills for any job, 

f you don’t find just the home 

or barn you want in our books, write us, en- 

closing your lumber bills and get Free Estimate 


i 
| oBuilda.. | 
OC Repair a................. 
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for town or country. 


—wholesale prices. 


rial Bargains 


Lumber Sash_ 
Shingles Roofing 
Lath Paints and 
Buffets Varnish 
Bookcases Screen 
Cabinets Glass 
Flooring Mouldings 
Windows Stairs 
Doors Furnaces 
Bathroom & Hotbed Sash 
Plumbing Wallboard, 
Supplies etc. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
561 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 


A, Oe Sea eee Baek 


hittin ches einen Gili hitin thn caressa aw 


45 


For the 
Country 













200 Home Plans — Shows photos, 
plans, specifications, 3 to 9 room homes 


Barn Book—Pictures and prices of 
every modern typeof farm building from 


Building Material Catalog — 
Everything for building or remodeling 


5,000 Building Mate- 


Mail Coupon For 
FREE BOOKS! 
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Whir-r-r-r! 


brown flash through the undergrowth, and the 
distinctive whir-r-r and in that instant you 
get your bird or lose it! 












Peters “High Velocity”’— a 
new shell unequalled by any 
now on the market for high 
velocity, long range, hard 
hitting results. 


Peters “Target”—embody- 
ing all Peters superior fea- 
tures. Excellent for field and 


It takes a quick eye and hand to get them—that’s 
what makes bird shooting such interesting sport. 
It takes fast, hard-hitting shells, too—shells that 
are properly loaded to give necessary velocity 
and close patterns at the shooting range. 


h Pp trap shooting. 
Whatever your game, s oot Peters Shells and feel In addition to the “High 
the confidence of getting your game that only good Velocity” and “Target” 


shells the (P)line includes 
“Victor”, a lower priced 
smokeless shell of high 
quality, and “Referee’’, 
the famous semi-smokeless 
load which sells at black 
powder shell prices but 
greatly superior in every 
respect. 


ammunition can give. One of the most outstanding 
features of the ammunition industry is Peters ex- 
clusive method of loading. Every Peters shell re- 
ceives exactly the required quantity of powder 
and shot under uniform pressures, thus resulting 
in uniform loads —and uniform results. This in 
combination with superior quality components 
such as primer, felt wadding, shot, etc., is the rea- 
son why Peters shells, load for load, will out-shoot 
all others. You get the best possible results from 
your good gun when you use the red ® brand. 








THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. 
Dept. A-32 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco 


Free ammunition ine 
formation on request 


New York 





Adv. No.1 (la 
Look for the Peters Advertisement in the next issue. 


Wallis Owners Say: 


A Wallis Tractor will serve 
you dependably and 
economically for ten years 


and sell or trade in for a 











substantial sum. 
The Wallisis a proved 
tractor investment. 


Think it over and see 
your Wallis dealer. 


** America’s 
Foremost Tractor’’ 





15-27 TRACTOR 








Write for our Guide Boos and ‘‘ Record 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 


PATENT inventions. Send = or sketch for 


Inspection and Instructions Free erms Reasonable. 


Send Model or drawing f or 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENTS &:::: 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured 


| 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C, 





free. Highest ret- 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washineton. ». c 
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GROWING OUR OWN CYCLAMEN 

The cyclamen seeds germinate as 
readily as radish seeds if they are give: 
a seedbed that can be kept free fron 
weeds for a month to give them a chan 
Almost every seed will grow. I alw: 
|steam the soil by. placing a pan of goo 
moist garden soil in the oven and allowi: 
it to become steaming hot all thru. I t! 
remove it and cover it up to hold the heat 
as long as possible. Not a weed seed or 
insect pest will survice and the soil is not 
burned as it will be if kept in the oven too 
long. It must not be wet or it will bake 
hard, but it should be moist enough to 
steam when heated. 

I fill a box with this soil made as fine as [ 
can without sifting, press it level and firm 
with a board, distribute the seeds evenly 
over the surface and press into it with the 
board, but do not cover. I water carefully 
and set in a warm but not hot window 
where they will get good light but not the 
midday sun. These do not grow like most 
seeds but are really miniature bulbs and 
will slowly swell and after about a month 
send up a little leaf. This will be followed 
by others, the tiny bulb gradually develop- 
ing in size, which it will continue to do for 
several years. I have had them bloom in 
fifteen to eighteen months. August is the 
favorite month for sowing, for the plants 
will come into bloom in midwinter of the 
next year. 

As the seedling stage is so slow, and yet 
takes so little real attention or room, many 
prefer to buy the little bulbs when of a 
size to bloom the following winter, getting 
them in the fall. They are very inexpen- 
sive at this time, being so easily produced 
by the growers, spending most of their 
time in the seedbed and in a cold frame 
outside. It is the period of growth from 
the second fall until in bloom at Christmas 
that makes the plants so expensive at the 
holiday season. They are in two-inch 
pots when you buy them but need _trans- 
planting to a larger size in rich soil. Give 
them a eaol window, with care in watering 
to keep them growing steadily.—L. H. C. 


TO STOP MILDEW ON ROSES 


Mildew on roses in the spring or late in 
summer is caused by the presence of 
fungi spores released from their winter 
quarters by atmospheric conditions. 

The first intimation we have of the 
presence of this troublesome pest is small 
spots on the tender leaves, and the leaves 
curling up somewhat. Later the foliage 
will become covered as if sprinkled by 
some white substance. 

The plant is as a rule not seriously in- 
jured by mildew, but the foliage looks bad, 
and it will drop off. New leaves soon 
appear, but this should not be the relief. 

The best remedy is powdered sulphur. 
Puff it on the foliage in the evening when 
there is a little moisture on the, foliage. 
Cultivate and manure the bushes and 
water quite freely about the roots and you 
will aid the recovery a great deal.—H. M. 


GERANIUMS FOR NEXT WINTER 


To have thrifty blooming geraniums 
during the winter, start cuttings from tips 
of geranium plants in July or August, 
and place these in two and a half inch 
»ots, and allow them to become root 

ound, and not too moist. 

Pinch off all buds until December, and 
keep plants in a moderate temperature, 
with some moisture in the atmosphere, 
and, if possible, a sunny exposure, and the 
plants ought to flower freely. — 

If planted in beds the following spring, 
they will flower abundantly all season; 


= & 
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much better than old plants wintered 
over in pots in the house.—J, T. T. 
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A VAcATION TRIP TO THE 
HISTORIC EAST 
Continued from page 10 

One day and night were spent at Gettys- 
burg. We then went on soyth thru Hagers- 
town to Washington, over hills and moun- 
tains. I am afraid our farmers would not 
want to farm here among the rocks and 
plow with a left-hand plow. How the 
children laughed to see them drive with 
one line. 

Our next stop was in Washington. 
What a wonderful city it was to us. I can 
only mention a few of the many places 
which we visited. The National Park, 
Government buildings, especially the 
Congressional Library, Capitol, White 
House, Lineoln Memorial, Lee’s Home, 
Washington Monument and so many 
other places. 

No one who visits Washington should 
miss Mt. Vernon, sixteen miles from there. 
There were many visitors that day coming 
by boat, auto and street car. No cars are 
allowed on the estate or any lunch baskets. 
The entrance fee is twenty-five cents. 
With the proceeds the grounds and build- 
ings are kept in excellent repair. Every- 
where great reverence is shown. The view 
of the Potomac from the wide porch is one 
we will never forget. The interior is 
furnished as nearly as possible as it was 
when Washington was living, and many 
of the originals may be seen. The old 
kitchen with its stone oven, the servants 
quarters, the spinning house and garden 
are very interesting. Washington’s tomb 
is a short distance from the house and 
farther down the hill is the boat landing. 
The garden has also been preserved and 
whenever a tree dies one of the same kind 
is replanted. The fences and walls are 
covered with ivy. The gates are closed at 
six, so we made our way back to Washing- 
ton and the next day on to Pennsylvania. 

Here we had mountains to climb again. 
\t Chambersburg we met our old friend 
the Lincoln Highway. The roads are 
excellent and mountains great, if the car 
is working good. We had the same ex- 
perience here that we did when we went 
over Jacob’s Ladder in Massachusetts. 
The radiator boiled and boiled over until 
we reached the top of some of the moun- 


\t Johnstown we stopped for a few 
days with friends and visited a coal mine 
and saw how the miners live. We often 
wondered how the farmers here make a 
living but everyone seems happy and pros- 
perous. They sell the little things we let 
go to waste. 

We now turned our faces toward home. 
Oh, for the sight of a big cornfield and 

ig stretch of level road! The moun- 
ns east of Pittsburg are a long, hard 
but we were soon over them. The 
rge cities are not the place for tourists 
m twelve until one o’clock. The traffic 

is so heavy that much time is wasted. 
all our travel thru the east we only 
t four lowa ears; one at Gloucester, 
Mass., one at Aleott Home in Concord, 


one in Washington and one in Ohio. We | Ope 


never appreciate home folks until we are 
away from them. 

\ trip of this kind will do so many things 
for us that I wish many farmers might 
\ similar one. The expense was rea- 
sonable, as we camped out all of the time 

lid our own cooking except when 

ting friends. I cooked a real breakfast 

and supper as we all had real appetites. 
linners were a lunch that I prepared 

e morning, so that it was not neces- 

to get everything out for dinner. 

e eastern people have some strange 
s of the West. Invariably the small 
b would ask, “Are there any Indians 

you?” 
One day a small boy looked at the 

e number and read “I-O-W-A. Oh, 
gee, that is a long ways!”’ And that is 
What we thought as we at last reached 

r home, 
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Why Western Railways 


47 


Need Higher Rates 


VVETERN railways need higher rates because the net 

return being earned by most of them is not sufficient 
to enable them to continue to render good service. The net 
return being earned by them is inadequate because the rates 
they are now required to accept aré too low compared with 
wages of labor, taxes and prices of commodities in general. 


Commodity Prices and 
Freight Rates 
Commodity prices had 
increased much more than 
freight rates when both 
reached their peak in 1920. 


There have since been re- 


ductions in both of them. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports of the 
federal government’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the average cost 
of living is now 73 percent higher 
than in 1913, before the war. The 
average wholesale price of all com- 
modities is 55 per cent higher and 
the average price of farm pro- 
ducts 52 per cent higher. 


The average passenger rate 
of western railways is less than 
40 per cent higher and their 
average freight rate per ton 
per mile less than 37 per cent 
higher than in 1913. 


The western railways must buy 
large quantities of lumber, steel 
and other commodities used in their 
operation and maintenance. The 
fact that the prices of commodi- 
ties have increased more than their 
average rates is one important rea- 
son why their operating expenses 


fiave increased more than their 
earnings. 


Railway Wages, Taxes 
and Rates 

Another reason is that the aver- 
age wage per hour of railway em- 
ployees is now 172 per cent more 
than in 1913. Their hours of work 
have been reduced, but their aver- 
age earnings per year have in- 
creased | 14 per cent. The taxes paid 
by western railways have increased 
195 per cent. The average increase 
in freight rates in the entire 
country has been 55 per cent. 


The reason why the net oper- 
ating income being earned by 
western railways is wholly 
inadequate is that they are be- 
ing called upon tomeet increas- 
es in prices, taxes and wages 
varying 50 to 200 per cent, with 

“an increase in their average 
freight rate of less than 
37 per cent. 


The effect of these great increases 
in railway costs and the relatively 
small increase in rates in western 
territory is indicated by the follow- 
ing statistics showing the earnings, 
operating expenses, taxes and net 
operating income of western rail- 
ways in the years 1916 and 1924: 


Earnings, Expenses, etc., of Class 1 
Western Railways 


Item 1916 1924 Per cent change 

Operating pomenase Eq $1,452,000,000 $2,218,000,000 53% increase 
rati nses, ui nt . 

& Joint Facility Rents, ete. $924,000,000  $1,705,000,000 85% increase 

axes $72,000,000 $1 44,000,000 100% increase 
Net Operating Income $456,000,000 $369,000,000 19% ( 

investment in Read & Equipment $7,840,000,000  $9,400,000.000 204 inevens® 

Return Earned on Investment 582% 3.93% 32% DECREASE 


There was no tentative valuation in 
1916. The return earned on the tenta- 
tive valuation in 1924 was 4.54 per cent. 

The farmers of western territory are 
dependent upon the service of western 
railways. These railways cannot con- 


tinue to render service that will enable 
the farmers and other western people 
to prosper if their rates are to be kept 
so much lower in proportion 
than the prices of commodities and the 
wages of labor. 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that you 
would like to ask will be cheerfuliy answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 





nN $s 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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HELP THE CHILDREN PLAY 


RE there times when the childrenseem 
to hardly know what to do with them- 
selves? Do they hang around the house 
when they should be in the open air, dis= 


pute, tease one another and get into mis- 
chief? 

Home-made playground equipment in 
an unused corner of the yard will change 
all this \ child wholesomely umused IS 
usually healthy, happy and good 

An out-door table is the foundation of 
many good times. Posts driven substan- 


tially into the ground may serve for legs 


and rough boards will do for a top if 
covered with oil-cloth. Benches similarly 
made should be placed at each side. Out- 


door meals may be eaten here and games 
played quietly on hot days. 

\ sand-pile near by in a shady spot 
keeps the tiny tots busy and happy. A 
collection of cocoa cans and old dishes 
suggests mud pies. Resurrect the croquet 
set from the attic or purchase one— 
second-hand, perhaps, from someone less 
blessed with children than you 

Bear in mind when the children reach 
high school age that a tennis court, which 
will help much to make home attractive, 
need not be an expensive matter A 
smooth piece of ground the required size, 
court marked out with white-wash, tennis 


net, rackets and balls are not difhcult to 
obtain and help make home a pleasant 
place to stay 

Try an improvised merry-go-round for 


the smaller children. Set a 


to the ground and shav 


post firmly in- 
the top down to 


fit easily into the hub of a substantial old 
wagon wheel. Lay the wheel on at a 
height where the small feet will barely 


‘ . 
tour 


h the ground—that’s all there is to it. 
With or without cushions laid afound the 
rim for seats the small folks will “ride 
on the merry-go-round” happily for 
hours propelling themselves with their 
feet or with sticks pushing against the 
ground, gaining a speed that is breath- 
taking to the delighted youngsters. 
Swings must not be forgotte n, of course, 

and if one happens to visit near a city 
park playground it will pay to study its 
equipment. It is surprising how much 
of it may be duplicated at home at little 
or no expense for the benefit of our farm 
boys and girls.—Helen Waite Munro. 





ENJOY YOUR HOME SCENERY 


a woman who had been away 


Recently 


from her childhood home for ten years 


fairly cried out in wonder when she saw 
what a beautiful thing the old farm orchard 
was in full bloom in May 
“Why, I remember I used to like the 
hard in bloom but I never appreci: ated 
half its beauty when I saw it everv vear, 
said [ have motored sixty miles 
many a time to see a sight not half so 
itiful as this 
Of course you love your farm home but 
lo you take time these busy summer days 
really to see all its beauties? Isn’t there 


a little stream or pond with a grassy bank 
and a shady tree overhanging where you 
can spread your tablecloth and eat your 
Sunday dinner, and give mother just that 


more time out in the clean fresh 
Where you can spread blankets and 


much 
air? 

do your Sunday reading and visiting and 
family chumming in a quiet restful way 


this summer? Many less fortunate people 
would drive miles for just such a cool re- 
treat 

Isn’t there a shady lane up which the 
whole family can walk together some twi- 
light hour with their supper in a basket, 
a shady grassy plot at the end, where the 
eatables will taste twice as good as at home 
in the warm dining room? 

Take some pains during the rest of this 
summer to search out the beauty spots 
in your own neighborhood and to enjoy 
them. Take friends with you sometimes 
but let most of your walks and excursions 
be quiet, restful, family affairs.—J. E. 8S. 





LETTING GO 


Springtime has long been 
sacred to the homely rites of house-clean- 


considered 


ing 
things outworn we dig out the accumula- 
tions of months and sort them over, 
carding or burning everything that can’t 
be used again. We renovate and cover 
over the scars that time has made on our 
houses and furnishings. 

Why not have a mental house-cleaning 
now? In such an annual mind-cleaning we 
should boldly fling out of our remembrance 
the things that worry, the memories that 
hurt. Diseard them for all time. Reno- 
vate the mind and heart. See the beauty 
that lies in the commonplace things around 
us, and life can ne ver be dull. It’s all a 
matter of letting go! Take time to culti- 
vate repose Thee is no woman so un- 
happily situated that she hasn’t the time 
to cultivate these graces. Lowell has said: 
“The mind can weave itself warmly into 
the cocoon of its own thought and dwell a 
hermit anywhere.” 

Get rid of the outward memories that 
clutter the mind. One divorced woman 
I know can repeat word for word the 
quarrels she and her husband had twenty 
years ago. Reliviag again and again those 
painful scenes, she keeps them alive and 
festering in her heart. The fact that he 
was mean and inconsiderate does not 
lessen one whit her foolishness. She 
should let go the memories that spoil and 
hurt her life. She needs a mental house- 
cleaning 

Another woman whose life has been far 
from ideal takes the attitude that the past 
has been lived. She has let it go and 
put it out of her mind just as she puts out 
of her house the dirt and refuse of spring 
cleaning. This woman enjoys the eternal 
now. She has a fine appreciation for 
beauty—the beauty of a pot of blooming 
cyclamen; a few bulbs in a pretty bowl; a 
great jardiniere full of spruce boughs 
thickly clustered with cones. 

Rid yourself of useless plunder. For- 
get the ugly negative things that age and 
embitter one. Refurnish your mind with 
fresh interests and enthusiasms. Acquire 
a hobby! Join a club! Specialize in the 
culture of roses or dahlias. Be informed 
on some particular subject. Be a person- 


age. Be alive!—M. C. L 








Under the annual urge to be rid of | 


dis- | 


(Coleman 








‘Two Lights 
Every Farmer 


Needs 


—The Coleman k-Lite Lamp 
for the SS. 

More Light Than Twenty Old Style 
Oil Lamps, 

No Wicks To Trim — No chimneys 
to wash; no soot; no odor; no daily 
filling. 

Economical—40 hours service per gal- 
lon of fuel used. 

Lights With Ordinary Matches — 
Makes own gas from common motor 
gasoline. 

Beautiful In Design—an ornament in 

any home. 








~The Quick -Lite Lantern for all 
*round the farm, because— 

Won't Blow Out in wildest gale. Mica 
globe makes it wind-proof, storm- 
proof, bug-proof. 

Safe—can’t spill fuel, even if tipped 
over. Carry it anywhere, for any 
job, any night. 

Built-in-Pump—New model has pump 
built right in the fount. Can't get 
lost or damaged. 

30,0000 dealers sell Coleman Lamps 
and Lanterns. If yours cannot 
supply you, write nearest factory 
Dept. SF-29. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


enerat Oh ‘a. WICHITA, KANSAS 


hiladelphia — Chicage — Les 
Factory: Toronto, Ontario 








iLamps and lantern 
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—— Bake cookies. mamma |" 
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HOUSEKEEPING a la AUTO < 
Very near our house are some beautiful 
maple trees by the roadside that tempt 
many tourists and picnickers to eat their 
midday luncheon beneath their shade: As 
| enjoy my “nooning” after dinner I can- 
it help observing these neighboring 
pienickers. Quite frequently they come 
to the door to buy a bottle of milk or to 
a fresh supply of water and not in- 
frequently we have pleasant little chats. 
Many of them are farmer-folk off for a 
ell-earned outing. Some of them are 
having a glorious, care-free time. Others 
re working desperately hard. One car 
draws up under the trees, the family get 
t in a leisurely fashion, rugs or cushions 
placed on the grass, luncheon appears 

s if by magic. In the next instance the 
vhole car has to be unpacked and most 
of the packages opened to procure the 


desired food. + SSS = SSS 
oie, a I have seen for Mothers must sati: tisfy manappetites— 











oe = = 


7 - -4 


—$~-—\ 


disposing of bedding consists of denim 
cases—one for each of the pillows and] -- 
one the size of the seat-cushions for the | }—# , : 4 3 
folded blankets. The blankets do not| =} Childrenlike the healthful and tasty food that is baked quickly 
raise the seat uncomfortably and are ab-| -=§ andthoroughlyinthe BossOven. More than 2,000,000 women 
sol ny A. Pe! y= Ppp 4 = ang depend upon it, year after year. A boon in warm weather. 
snug ) ni > =| . . 

_ we gfe and wy iS ={ The guaranteed glass door saves their time and temper. 



































velopes can be used during the day as = 
cushions. = Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
One mother had what she called her| = all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 
“Swiss Family Robinson” bag, an old| E=§ Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough ventilation permits the bak- 
leather shopping bag of generous dimen-| E=4 ing of different foods at the same time. The asbestos lining saves fuel. 
sions. In it she kept paper, envelopes, = There is a style and size to meet every requirement. Sold by hardware, 
pencils, stamps, clean handkerchi@fs, a} F=§ furniture and department stores. Insist upon getting the genuine, 
few simple but efficacious remedies, a tin} ES stamped with the name—BOSS OVEN. 
box of biscuits to appease childish hunger, | = THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
a tin box of pins ofall sorts, a little bag} E= 3711 spring Grove Ave. Established 52 Years Cincinnati, Ohio 
of sewing materials and other small neces- —_\ 
ities that have a way of getting lost just} = 
when most needed. J ten We = 
The Best Cooking Equipment 3 z ——— 
| was impressed with the food and > =f - 
cooking arrangement on one car. a. —— =] | an 
thing of this nature was carried on the - x F— Je 
running board in weatherproof boxes ex- =— = == —— ~ 











essly built for the purpose. One box 


contained the folding camp stove. An- ‘pemens ’ 


other held the blue enameled = and 7 
“susraiiaiasatt| PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE 
ph Ee INSURE NOW 


of cupboard. Mother sat beside it in her 
folding camp-chair with the let-down lid 
work table, and prepared her meals 














As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members 


in perfect comfort. In the tonneau was a of your family can have at very low cost, the protection afforded 
licht *ker suite thie « . ine ‘ > *¢ = . , ‘ sen & a bl ° 
ght wicker suitcase witch hag been lined by Successful Farming’s Special $7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian ‘ 
with white oileloth. In the morning while - >.1 a. “a : ’ 
preparing breakfast she fixed luncheon, Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Subscribers and 
even to hot coffee in the thermos bottles, Readers Insurance Service is only $1. Fill out the application 
nd placed it in the suitcase. When the below and mail to us with your remittance of $1. 


ring away was completed it was done 


? s ry , . 2 > 4 
| night. She also made a list, at the KE. T. Mere dith, Publisher. 
time, of whatever supplies were 


\ d during the day. —_—— APPLICATION —s rr 


Clothing is a trying problem,” an- 


other mother assured me. “We used to Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, Iowa 
iltogether too much and in conse- 
( ‘e our car was crowded and uncom- M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrar: 
ible. Now we've les 2 i i i 
\ pale pots — — , I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Con- 
£ s al "Of ac e “> - ‘ : 
fn RO PTOs COM TGF Chem tinental Life Insurance Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful 


mber of the party; new khaki suits for 


daddy and the children with one ‘dress Farming. I enclose registration fee of $1 and certify that IT am past 15 


for each seeme te &4 cur needs hast. years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf or blind, nor crippled to the 
Knitted ‘undies’ can be easily washed extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further that I 
t and dried. For myself I like a dark am a regular reader of Successful Farming. 
slip or bloomers, a dark silk dress and 
il new coverall aprons. I like a small, 
veight, close-fitting hat with a brim Ee ee ee a eae Oe ee Ben aviteccievena 
protects my eyes.”’ (Print plainly with pencil: Ink will blot.) 
ther party thought their greatest 
enlence was a narrow eovered box 
solidly in the tonneau which held Post Office. . . ‘es BUND S 6's sciogsus R. PF. D.. 
‘ry of thermos bottles. “We fill 
ul at some reliable water supply (Mail this Application with $1 Money Order, Draft, or Check to 


) are never uncomfortable for want Successful Farming, Imsurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 
ool and safe drink,” they said.— S.F.-8-25 
A. 
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Clothes for High School or College Wear 


Choose Wisely and Be Well Dressed for All Occasions 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


as the old saying goes, but they 

certainly go a long way toward making a girl’s school or 

college life happy and successful. Looking one’s best is just as 

important as doing one’s best. With the question of clothes 

settled in a well-balanced wardrobe, a girl is free to devote all 

her energies to her studies, secure in the knowledge that she 
has just the right dress for anything that comes up. 

The success of her wardrobe depends, not on the amount of 
money she spends on it, but on the care and thought she puts 
into it. Careful planning and wise buying will make the pennies 
stretch into dollars. There never has been a time when it is as 

vasy to make good-looking clothes as it is today, and with the 
ie ‘Ip of our patterns she should be able to make all but the coat 
herself. It is possible to make two and sometimes three dresses 
for the same price that she would pay for one ready- 
made, and today, the homemade garments compare 
very favorably with the shopmade in style and finish. 

The girl who is ‘stylewise”’ will take time to study 
her figure and compléxion, so that she knows exactly 
what styles suit her type and what colors or color com- 
binations bring out her own coloring to the best advan- 
tage There are so many styles, so many colors, so 
many trimming ideas that there is something good for 
each of us if we are only wise enough to choose the 
right thing. Today, being well dressed does not mean 

earing the latest sty le, but rather wearing the style 
that suits you best; in other words, 

itting personality into your clothes. 

The four dresses sketched here are . 
the height of simplicity as far as A. 


LOTHES count for much in our scheme of life. They 
may not make the man, 


‘ 


construction goes. One afternoon Als 

should make any of them They Rr { 

exemplify the styles of the hour in A “A . 

school clothe Ss, appropriate for either ra YX 

high school or college wear. They /) | \ 

come in sizes sixteen and up, andare // | 4 

particularly becoming to the girlish \ \ 

figure. Patterns may be ordered from Q 

the Pattern Department, Successful 

Parming, Des Moines, lowa. ~— 
This week is not too early to begin ho. 

your planning. Go over what you 

lready have and decide what can be 

made usable by either cleaning or 

dyeing. Home dyeing is very success- 

ful if directions on the packages are 

carefully followed. If soap and water _ J 

can be used, the cleaning is simple, ‘ 

or have it dry cleaned if the material y p 

varrants that expense This is a va ral 
ison of combinations You ean ae. SL ies 

ombine anything at all in the way ne 2eaot/ VL 
materials provided the finished os 

effect is smart. Wool and silk, either = 
pe or satin, two plain colors, a 1 

plain color and a stripe or a plaid are all extremely } 


smart, and sure to be becoming 


F‘ R the girl inclined to be stout the combination of 

materials or colors is not desirable. She should keep 
to plain colors, narrow (pin) stripes and small figures, 
with the emphasis on up and down lines and the effect 





fast on school clothes. «Therefore any light trimming should 
be made removable, so that it may be cleaned separately. ‘I! 
is simple if the trimming is a collar, jabot or frill. 

Skirts are hung twelve to eighteen inches from the flo: 
fourteen or fifteen inches is considered conservative. Fifte: 
inches is, however, rather short for the stout girl and will m: 
her appear much shorter and stouter than a skirt that is twel\; 
or thirteen inches from the floor. 

Smart shops are showing the two-piece costume, a blouse and 
skirt with inverted front plait, as a headliner for school ws 
Any of the flannels are appropriate, with a contrasting color | 
collar, pockets and cuffs. Navy blue with tan or gray, or scar|«t 
if that is becoming, green with tan, or brown with henna are «ll 
lovely. Natural kasha with pow der blue or rose is very sma 
but rather light to be practical for hard wear. Striped fla: 
for the skirt and trimmings, with plain for 
blouse, is also a practical idea. The skirt is on a cai 
sole top. Pattern No. 2440 is just what you need | 
this dress. 


THE jumper dress cut by pattern No. 2389 is 

popular a style as the blouse and skirt. It is 
high at the back of the neck to prevent slipping 
the shoulders. The inverted plaits under p: 
pockets give the new width to the otherwise nan 
skirt. The front is cut quite low to allow the fr 
of the blouse to show in vest effect and the armh: 
are large and loose for both st 
and comfort. Buttons or hand « 
embroidery can be used to tri 
Wool is the newest thing in the w 
of embroidery, for either wool 
silk dresses. Plain colors or hairli: 
stripes are correct for the jumper, 
and pongee or any of the wash silks 
for the blouse. 

Pattern No: 2263 has the drop 
shoulder so becoming to slender 
figures and the new balloon sleeves 
Patch pockets are newer _, : 
ins’”’ and much easier to make. This 
model is lovely for dress-up we 
made of crepe or satin, with sleeves 
of georgette or silk voile, either 


plain or printed. The printed 
georgettes are lovely and the colo 
combinations go with almost any 


plain color. The full sleeves cal! 
sheer material and should never be 
made of flannel or anything h« 
The dress in the sketch is 
jersey in a reddish brown, 
sleeves of georgette in the s 

24 shade. Inch-wide bands of sage 
' green georgette are hemstitched 





a before the sleeves are stitched 


\ design in cross stitch or running stitch in wool w 
be extremely effective on-sleeves and pockets. 

No. 2441 is the pattern to use for the dance dres 
changeable taffeta, or it might be made of print 
georgette, in one of the new flower designs, with a s 
of bright colored taffeta or crepe de Chine. It would tak: 
longer, of course, but it ooull be very stunning. 


° ° . | mW" : ° ; 
of an unbroken line from neck to hem; that is, if she ) i le rhe collar shown in sketch is made from inch-wide 
wishes to appear slender. AU! black velvet ribbon, sewed around the neck to form the 

Materials are much the same as last year. Flannels Ne 2263 “fence” collar and tied in a bow with short loops and 


still lead in popularity for classroom wear, twills are 

and so is wool bengaline (wool poplin). Smart 

little dresses can be made from these materials for less than ten 
dollars. For dress-up, flat crepe, Canton, bengaline, satin, or 
heavy crepe de Chine are always good. There are many higher 
priced materials on the market, but nothing that looks any 
better when made up, and’ nothing that gives greater service. 

There is a vogue just now for taffeta for dance frocks and 
nothing is lovelier for the basque styles. Its perky set and the 
act that it remains fresh all thru the evening are both in its 
vor for party wear. These party frocks are extremely simple 
o make. Neck and armholes are finished with bias binding and 
just a hem for the lower edge, altho se allops, bound with bias 
inding, are easily and quickly made, and add a great deal of 
style. The taffeta is the changeable kind, rose and silver, blue 

nd silver, blue and gold or green and gold. 

As to colors, just about anything you like is correct. Brown 
in the reddish shades is still very popular—style experts herald 
a return to navy blue—and black is scheduled to predominate 
for dress-up wear in silks and satins. Blavk and white is a 
smart combination, but white or any light trimming on a dark 
dress means dry cleaning, and dry cleaning counts up pretty 


ron vd, 


long ends, at either center front or center back. 

These are only four designs. There are many others 
on our fashion pages, so choose the ones you like best. The 
plain straight one-piece dress, with linen collar and cuffs, is 
still as smart as ever for school wear and several sets of different 
collars afford attractive changes and keep one always looking 
trim and well groomed. 

Colors and lines count most in dress, materials come next, 
and workmanship last. Each must be right or the whole effect 
is spoiled, no matter how much time and money you put into 
the dress. Keeping to a definite color scheme always pays, both 
in money and good looks. Colors that are fads should be avoided 
for they are “‘out’’ in a few weeks—also extremely bright colors. 
They are hard to wear and do not match up with other colors 
Good care will keep your dresses in shape thru the whole scliool 
year for good care adds fifty percent to the life of any garment. 

Oxfords are again correct for fall and winter street wear, with 
black satin or kid pumps for dress wear. Stockings — match 
the shoes for day wear and the dress for evening wea 

Select a conservative model for your coat. Fur ‘adds both 
style and comfort, but no fur is better than poor fur, and unless 
you can afford to pay a good price, it is wiser to do ‘without. 











FOR BABY’S BENEFIT 


Unless obliged to go away immediately 
iter dinner or unless company comes, I 
er fail to put Buster in one corner of 

his bed, Junior in the opposite corner (so 
they cannot tiekle each other with their 
es) and put baby in her crib while. I 
the draperies of my couch about 

’ and lie down for ten, or at least five 
ites complete oblivion, even if there 

. baker’s dozen unswatted flies on the 
screen door and if the desk is as 

ad isty as it is cluttered and if the dinner 
“a es are waiting with a vengeance that 
nly cold dishes can achieve. When I 
e up I feel a year younger whether I 
look it or not; strength to turn off lots of 
fairly oozes from my finger tips 


but best of all, I am happy in the knowl- 
edge that baby is being fed healthful, life- 
giving milk. Mother’s milk is not 
superior to artificial milk if it is from 


assed, fretted, overworked mother: 

who can be more so than the 
farm home’s “chief cook and bottle 
washer”? 

. few minutes’ rest is absolutely out of 
the question, the next best substitute is a 


cup of something hot to drink; yes, hot 
even in the summer. Sip it slowly, not 
standing up or sitting on the edge of the 
chair preparatory to getting into the thick 


e fray again, but in an easy chair and 
‘laxed as possible under the circum- 
stances. —Elizabeth Mack. 


COFFEE FOR FORTY 
el \ French chef taught me, many years 
ro, how to make coffee most easily for a 
large crowd. Recently when I saw it done 
a much harder way, I decided perhaps I’d 
better pass on this method, for most of us 
called upon at some time or other to 
make coffee for a church supper or large 
Bring two gallons of water to a boil, then 
3 add a pound of coffee which has been 


° mixed with an egg and enough cold water 
| to moisten it. Let boil for five minutes. 
: Put a dash of cold water into it, set it on 
back of the stove, let stand for 

fi minutes, and the grounds will 


tically all settle to the bottom. 
Strain into another kettle, and let stand 
half an hour. This serves forty 
peopie 


this chef were catering to a large 


or number, he continued making coffee in 
two gallon amounts so that it never stood 
longer than half an hour.—Janet Cation 
q P 
A i! on. 


MY MEMORY BOOK 
would like to tell what a great help 
nemory book is to me. As the years 
go by - I have increasing responsibili- 
vith a house to keep and four chil- 


le n, I find this book of incalculable help. 

the t an ordinary composition book, and 
nd ed the pages thus: Things to do 
done at home—To buy or at- 

rs to in town—Letters to write— 

he to phone—(for I write for our local 
IS Grocery order—Items for paper 

nt \ll thru the day and sometimes 
ng ru the night, too, I am jotting down 
zs to be remembered or to be done. 

xt, { am ready to order, inquire about 


etc., over the telephone, I open 

ok at that page and get thru at a 
w, or scratch out with a pencil those 
ed sed of. When I am ready for town 
st awaits me, all made out, and I 
t saves me much in the long run. | 





ol various departments, such as ad- 
_ es, social and otherwise, which saves 
h having to hunt or phone about them 
irs. R. M. 
th HN eg et WH 
(es = 
lit7 Vee . 
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You’re Entitled to the Credit 
For This Wonderful Growth 


The above pictures of bound volumes of Successful Farming for the years 
1908, 1916 and 1924 illustrate forcibly the remarkable growth of Successful 
Farming. 

You and our other farm friends are largely responsible for this large in- 
erease in the size of your magazine. You helped us accomplish this result by 
recommending Successful Farming to your neighbors and forwarding their 
subscriptions. And we promise you faithfully that so long as you keepup this 
cooperation, Successful Farming will continue to grow in size and usefulne 38 


To make it especially easy to get your neighbors to subscribe, we're 
making some real bargain rates. 


6 Years for $1; 3 Years for 50c 


Besides, we will reward you liberally for every club and subseription you 
send us—either with merchandise rewards or cash commission figured at 40% 

If every subscriber would send us just one more subscription, think what 
that would mean to Successful Farming and to you. We slieve you want 
S. F. to continue to be the greatest farm paper, and with the help of all of 
you it will be. 


A Convenient Order Blank is Enclosed 


‘May we count on you to use it to send us two or more subscriptions— 
at least one other in addition to your own renewal—while these bargain rates 
are in effect? These rates are good for a limited time only. 


Yours for a bigger and better Successful Farming. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
The Farmers’ Service Station 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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ever another 
batch that will 


not jell— 
URER, quicker, 


your jam and jelly 
If you use Certo. 

Certo is the very element in fruit 
that makes a jelly — taken from 
fruits that are rich in it. It makes 
any fruit jell every time. 4nd it 
needs only one minute's boiling. 


c 
| 


easier —all 
making. 


Get Certo today fromm your grocer. 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. (4 Canadian address, 
Douglas Packing »» Ltd., ar 
Coburg, Ont. 


ONE minute’s boiling 
is enough; mail the cou- 
pon for free booklet that 
tells why. 
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Indispensable § 
Sa safe, soothing and healing 
dressing forcuts, scalds, burns, 

roughened, dry and chapped skin 

and for all common skin troubles, 

*Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly has 

been indispensable to medical men 

and mothers for over half a cen- 

Keep a jar or a tube handy. 










tury. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
( Consolidated) 

17 State Street New York 





Vaseline 


aE6. Vv. 6 FAT OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 






Look for the 
grac 

“Vaseline, 
Zt is your 


protection, 
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freshing. 


' The quantity may be increased or dimin- 
|ished according to the number of pickles 
| to be made up: 








| layer 
| dish; 
ia 
| Alternate 


| Bake 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Home and Farm Food Preservation, by 
William V. Cruess. One of the most 
interesting and comprehensive books that 
has come to our attention lately is this 
270-page work, a newly revised edition 
of a standard book that first came out in 
1918. It is a complete manual for the 
preservation of meats, fruits, vegetables 
by drying, canning, salting, etc., and will 
be of value to every farmer and housewife. 
Price $2.50. The Macnfillan Company. 


COLD PRESSED GRAPE JUICE 
Crush grapes (do not cook),strain thru 
cheese cloth and let stand one hour. Strain 
or filter thru a flannel bag, being careful 
to keep back the sediment. Pour juice 
into quart jars that have been sterilized, 
adjust new rubbers that have been washed | 
in hot soda water (1 teaspoonful soda to 
1 quart water), place tops on jars and ad- 
just clamp, but do not seal tight. Place 
jars in sterilizer (a tin wash-boiler with 
wooden rack in bottom may be used) and | 
surround with cold water, allowing the | 
water to come to the shoulder of the jar. 
When the water reaches the boiling point, 
212 degrees F. (a hard, jumping boil) keep 
that temperature for 2 minutes, remove | 
jars and seal immediately. The juice 
inside the jars will be only about 185) 
degrees F. A higher temperature or | 
longer cooking impairs the flavor. No 
sugar will be required as the cold pressed 
juice contains a high percentage of fruit 
sugar. 





Another Method 

Wash and stem ripe grapes. Fill can 
half full of grapes. Add 14 cupful of sugar | 
and fill can with hot water. 

Place rubber, spring wire but not bale | 
of jar, place in water bath and process 
30 minutes. Remove and seal. 

This makes a concentrated grape juice 
which can be diluted and most re- 


is 





LET ME 
SAVE YOU 


















Pan an —_ 
ideas,new fea- 
tures and latest impr: 
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P ec enamel coal and w 













ranges. 
bination gas and coal ranges 4 
furnaces—both pipeand Ir: 






















this year. 
Will you sharein this great saving? s U 
Cash or Easy Terms— Ss 59% vu - _ 
30 Days FREE Trial o 





Greatest SALE in our 25 years is on! 


ments in heating stoves 
oil = stoves, 


lain ename! com- 


ter type. 200 styles and sizes 








New book tells you all about my easy 
terms, as jow as $3.00 monthly. It ex- 
plains my 30 day FREE trial and 360 
y approval test. 24 hour ship- 
ments. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back guarant e strongest 
ever written. Kalamazoo FREE fur- 





d FREEservi 
entirely any diffi ° 


$60,000 Customers 
Buy the way 560,000 Kalamazoo cus- 
tomers know is the right way. Some- 
ene must buy from the factory first— 
why not you? 











The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


A Kalamazoo, 


Register: Direct to You” 


Regis te 














CRISP CUCUMBER PICKLES 
Last summer I was discouraged because 
the first pickles I tried to make insisted 
on wrinkling and becoming tough after 
nee and spices had been added. 
Finally I discovered the following recipe 
which I followed with unfailing success. 


Two quarts of vinegar. 

Two quarts of water. 

Six cupfuls of sugar. 

Lump of alum the size of the end of the 
thumb. 

One-half package of pickling spices. 

Boil all together until spices have thor- 
oly seasoned the vinegar. 

Wask pickles, soak twenty-four hours 
in salt brine, wash again and drop into 
the boiling vinegar. “Tot stand five min- 
utes, but do not boil. Pack pickles into 
sterilized jars. Set vinegar back on the 
fire and bring to a boil again, pour over 
the packed pickles, and seal. They will 
stay firm until used, but the hot vinegar 
bath will slightly change the color.—Mrs. 
C. W. Shumaker 


CABBAGE WITH TOMATO SAUCE 

Parboil a cabbage, chop, drain thoroly, 
and season with salt and pepper. Put a 
of cabbage in a buttered baking 
cover this with tomato sauce and 
of cracker or bread crumbs. 
in this manner until the dish 
full, finishing with buttered crumbs. 
until delicately browned and serve 
in the baking dish piping hot. 


layer 
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So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 

elotte Cream Separa- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
ca containing full de- 
Beri of this wonderfal 






MELOTTE Siu div Bas Mee Chica 














Tickle your 
palate with 


THIRSTY? 


a glass 
of Fam- by Ade, delicious true fruit soft 
drink. ke a gallon from one tube! 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Grape, Root-Beer, 
Raspberry, Cherry. 1 tube 35c; 3 tubes 
$1. Sent prepaid for check, cash or money- 
order; or C. O. D. plus postage. You'll like it. 


Fruit Valley Corporation, Dept. 31,Rochester,N.Y. 








Your first roll of filn 
oped, 6 High Glos 
and an enlargem ent 
the best negative, 25« 


PHOTO 


PEERLESS PHOTO CO. 


Finishing Tria! Offer: 


Charles City 





AGENTS our new Household Cleaning | 


washes and dries windows, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
less than brooms. Over half profit 





Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, tows 
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ON © POINTS ON @ 


ETIQUETTE 


NOTE—AS many questions upo n points of etiquette | 
w be answered in this depart ment as the space will 
ermit. Address your letter to Editorial department 
Successtul Farming, Des Moines, 10 wa, and be sure 
to sign your name Unsigned questions will not be 
nswered No names will be published hose 
esiring personal answers will please enclose a two- 
t stamp 


Do you dress appropriately for all oc- 
sions? Perhaps you say the clothes you 
ve do not always permit you to. 

If the things you have now do not sup- 
y you with the appropriate garb for all 
ffairs that you are likely to be included 

are you planning to add the correct 
hings when you are able to? 
I hope so, for so much misery is caused 

not wearing the right thing. I am 


inking especially of the boys and girls| 


ho are going to town to high schools, or 
jing away to college this fall. The sub- 
t of what to wear when, and how to wear 


t is one that must be studied thruout | 


life, but you will gain help for the present 
from Mrs. Krum’s article in this issue. 

I am thinking, too, of the girls one oc- 
easionally sees at county and state fairs, 

lad in knickers, thin shirt-waists showing 

pink ribbons underneath, and with chiffon 
hose and high heeled patent leather slip- 
pers on their feet. Sometimes a “‘fussy”’ 
hat tops off. I am alw: ays sorry to see one 
f these girls—sorry for the girl herself. 
wish she might join a 4-H club, and learn 
how to dress like a real girl! 

I’m sorry for the boy, too, who lets a 
houghtless or unprincipled salesman 
flatter him into buying an absurd suit, 
perhaps with gaudy checks or with 
weirdly cut coat or trousers. And I’m sorry 
for the boy who hangs his best coat on a 
nail, so that a funny little hump sticks 
out at the neck, when coat hangers can be 
had for ten cents, or sometimes for nothing 
at all. 

Do think about choosing your clothes, 
please! If you want me to write more 
about choosing them, just write me a let- 
ter, and tell me what puzzles you most— 
ibout clothes or other things.—Bertha 
Averille. 









Squibs j/rom 
ree, Wil 


Even stubborn fruit stains seem glad 
to yield if they are wet with camphor. 

We do not get much thru so-called in- 
spiration. It takes effort, real effort, for 
he most worthwhile results. 

It is so easy to grow such bulbs as 

per narcissus and chinese lilies in just 

ter, that our homes should never be 
thout flowers in the winter. Fdr the 
st plants and largest blooms, weeks 
larkness are needed, so buy your 
irly this fall and rescue them from 

light of the dealer’s counters. 
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| (GEE!WHIZ! BUDDY, YOU LOOK LIKE A 
HALF-PORTION IN THAT SKIMPY SHIRT! 
ay DON'T YOU WEAR 


\ BIG YANK 
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That’s why it doesn’t pay to buy “bargain- 
counter” shirts. You save a few cents and you lose com- 
fort, fit, style, and durability. 


Insist on “Big Yank” work and flannel shirts. 
They are reasonably priced. They are generously big— 
not scant and skimpy. They don’t bind, chafe, split, rip, 
or shed buttons. Men tell us they outwear two ordinary 
shirts. Ask your dealer for Big Yank, the standard work 
shirt of the world. 


*‘Honor Bright’? Boys’ Shirts and Blouses 


They have “grown-up” style and comfort that boys like. 
They have sturdiness and wear which mothers like. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(BIG Meet 


WORK AND FLANNEL SHIRTS 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Select from 89 styles of »~4 

Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence ; also Gates, Stee | Posts, Barb @=¢> 











Nothing really good can be lost, or even 
ngly unappreciated. Don’t let that | 
ry you. 

lo save both time and utensils, be sure 
fill baking dishes and cooking pans with | 

ld water as soon as food is taken from | 


M ke it easier and pleasanter to live 
urself by having happy thoughts | 
indulg ring in real day dreams some- 


| 

1 would have your cakes fine in | 
e, you must take enough time in| 
ng them to add alternately small por- 
f the liquid and the flour, instead 
nping all in together and then beat- 


~ 


lf-respect and self-esteem are as neces- 





e.—Mres. F. 


| America’s Pioncer Small Tractors and Power 








Wire, Roofing. Delivered Free 
on approval at Factory Prices. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT...) 
Save a third. Write for free Catalog g.¢ 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. < 
MORTON, ILLS. < 


New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models & 
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It pays to put down concrete 
floors, sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
t 1000 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wie. 


Cultivators. Plows -Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full information FREE 





























Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Ciacianati, O.' Will pay you to read them carefully. 


Amazing New Way To Earn $60 |PATENT-SENSE, sss book for inventors 


pro- 

Showing new kind of lish shoes. Write Lace Ww 
Sok for Real Semel los.” Styte-Areh Shoe Lacey & y, Fe F ww = dg D.C. Rat.1869 
Dept. 458 Cincinnati, Ohic Week 
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* 6 fine glossy prints; 
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No. 2479—One Piece Dress for Girls. Cut in 
gizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 40-inch material. Striped gingham, one of 

he pretty, fast-color prints, or flannel will make 
an attractive school dress 

No. 2483—Attractive One-Piece House Dress. 
The small sketches will convince you how easy 
this dress is to make. The first sketch shows the 
dress just after it has been cut out. All you have 
to do is sew side and shoulder seams, gather the 
glashed underarm edges and join, turn up a hem 
and your garment is completed. Cut in sizes 16 
years, and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2448—Dress With Circular Flare. The 
front of the dress is in one straight piece including 
the panel and the back is a straight piece; the only 
extra pieces are the circular godets.§ See the onal 
eketches below and be convinced how easily this 
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Cut in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 
Size 36 requires 344 yards 


dress is made 
inches bust measure 
36-inch material. 

No. 2502—Junior Frock With Flared Skirt. 
This design with its two-piece circular skirt will 
be adored by little girls of 6, 8 and 10 years, and 
will be equally liked by mothers who will find it so 
easy and economical to make. See the small sketches! 
Size 8 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. 

No. 2420—One-Piece Apron. See diagram 
above drawing. Cut in sizes small, medium and 
large. The medium size requires 2 yards 36-inch 
material 

No. 2352—Cunning Suit for Small Chaps. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1 yard 
36-inch material for blouse and 1 yard 40-inch ma- 
terial for trousers. 

No. 2443—Dress With Jabot Trimming. 
Cut in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust meas- 


Neill 
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ure. Size 36 requires 274 yards 40-inch material 
with % yard 14-inch contrasting 

No. 2336—Attractive Design. Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 34 
yards 36-inch material with 1) yards 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2433—New Design. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards 40-inch material with % yard 24-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 1911—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. Cut in 
sizes 1244, 13, 1344, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 16, 16%, 
17, 17%, 18, 18%, and 19 inches neck measur« 
Size 15'% requires 344 yards 36-inch material 

No. 1893—Costume Slip that can be made with 
built-up shoulders and V-neck or with straight 
upper edge and shoulder straps. Cut in sizes 16 
i, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 

ize 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material. 





How to Order 


correct number and size want 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
wette your name and address plainly, give 
. Enclose 12 cents for each 

ttern ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Bes Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


glance at the pi 
more simple. 


separate 


, 


atterns will not be ex- 


i 3 di nine 

Our Pattern Book (nisin punted tee Pou just 

ures and see how the styles are made. 

) ith this book, you can save money on your own and your 

children’s clothes. We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you 
enclose 10 cents extra for a copy. . 





Nothing could be 
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MR. TOAD’S LIGHTNING BUG 


If there was any bug in the garden that 
Mr. Taqad liked better than another it 
was the lightning bug. Flies were juicy 
and tender, worms were soft and some- 
times furry, the ants had a little sour taste 
that was refreshing, but the lightning 
bugs were not too soft, too sweet, or too 
sour. They were just right. 

Every evening he would hop along the 
cool paths in the garden until he found 
a nice place to hide, then he would watch 
for the tiny lanterns the lightning bugs 
earried to flash near him. Then out would 
go his long tongue and many, many light- 
ning bugs never went home, especially 
the young ones who thought they knew 
more than their parents. 

One evening last month Mr. Toad did 
not come out for a long while. It was very 
noisy. Whacks and bangs kept coming 
from everywhere and as he did not know 
it was the Fourth of July Mr. Toad did not 
know what to make of it. He was afraid 
to go out, but at last he got so hungry he 
could not stand it any longer, so he hopped 
along the path and cuddled down in a 
little hollow beside it. 

He had eaten five mosquitoes, a tiny 
night moth and a spider when all at once 
he saw the biggest lightning bug glowing 
in the path before him. Out went his long 
tongue to grab it, and then— 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ugh!” grunted Mr. Toad, 

that is a hot lightning bug! I never knew 
they were hot. 

He hopped down the path home to his 
hole. His tongue nel very badly, for 
what he had taken to be a lightning bug 
was a lighted firecracker that Donald had 
thrown in the path. 

Donald wondered why it did not go off, 
and Mr. Toad wondered why that light- 
ning bug was so hot, for neither of them 
knew about the other, but for a long, 
long time Mr. Toad was afraid to eat 
lightning bugs, and he always looks care- 
fully to see that they will not burn. — 
Emma Florence Bush. 


SOME MORE GOOD PRESERVES 

Pear Preserves: Cook the peeled pears 
in a sirup that is medium thick ding 
just a little lemon juice during the cook- 
ing. When about half cooked remove the 
kettle from the stove and allow to stand 
until the next day. Then the pears are 
removed and the sirup is used for cooking 
nother batch of fruit. 

Prepare another sirup made with two 
pounds of sugar and two cupfuls of water 
for every pound of pears, adding a small 
piece of ginger root. Simmer the pears 
intil transparent, cool partially and seal. 

Green Grape Jam: This is one of the 
best jams to eat with meat. Choose the 
green grapes just before they start to 
turn and put them on to cook with just 
enough water to come half way up on 
them. When they are soft, put thru a 
colander to remove the seeds, or you may 

m them out quite easily with a skim- 
ming spoon. Add an equal measure of 
sugar to the pulp and juice and boil until 
hick. The natural result is not a green 

lor but adding a little of the green vege- 
table coloring will help. 

Yellow Tomato Preserves: The small 
vellow tomatoes are used for this. Allow 
| pound of sugar to 1 pound of tomatoes, 
and add 2 lemons sliced and stewed tender 
i just enough water to cover. Do not 
drain but add to the tomatoes and sugar 
when about half cooked. Unless the 
lemon is first cooked it will be tough. In- 
‘ide of an hour the preserves should be 

ne and ready to seal up,—J. W. 
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America’s Greatest 
Farmers Fair 


Within just a few hours’ ride of your own front door 
this summer will be held the most mammoth live 
stock and agricultural exposition ever held any- 
where in the world. 


Spread out before you will be the grand champion 
livestock herds of the continent, the richest grains 
and farm produce on the face of the globe, the 
machinery and motor wonders of the present age 
—myriads of things to dazzle, thrill and entertain 
you. Just think of seeing these great features 
all in one show: 


7,000 head of livestock, 240 acres of exhibits, auto 
show, machinery show, radio show, junior farm 
show, hog raising demonstrations, horse races, 
auto races, hippodrome, fireworks spectacles, six 
bands, grand opera—and an 80 acre free camp. 
















The biggest and best outing you have ever enjoyed. 
Be sure to come. 


Iowa State lam 


an’ 


NARonal Give Stock: Show 
Aug Z20—Sept 4 


Des Moines 


Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 

of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 

ditions it has proven itself to bea real self-oiling 

/ 4 windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 

x An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 

needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 

There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Ofled 

Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 















proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

mentshavebeen made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled A will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. 


AERMOTOR CO.  $822% cy BES .nos Beesteines 


Kansas City me 


SDP EE CE 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
New Zesiand Reds — — Flemish 


Suet We 


























YOUR R. F. D. NUMBER 
When you send renewal or subscriptions 
for other folks please be sure to give 
the R. F. D. numbers. It saves a lot 
of handling for both the post office and 

us if we can sort all the papers by 

R. F. D. Numbers. Thank you. 
Successful Farming Des Moines, Iowa 








Advertisements in Successful Farming every 
month are safe propositions. We refuse to 
publish ads for questionable dealers. 
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Soles That Are 


Guaranteed! 


Goodyear Black 
Wingfoot Soles 
are guaranteed to 
outwear any other 
soles. A new pair 
free if yours do 
not. 


At your Shoe Repair Shop. 


For work shoes and 
children’s shoes 


GOODS YEAR 
WINGFOOT 
weal 











Wear 


Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 valuesat amazinglow price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
keep handsome profit for your- 
self and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 
full time. Wesupply handsome 
Swat. *h Li ine Outfit, large size samples and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
making the Big Sin rightaway. Address Dept. Occ. 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 
848 W. Adams Street 137. Chicago 


Write name and address below and mail at once. 





Name ‘ 
6t. and No. R. 


Towa.... State TTT 





For use in 
everyhome. 300 Candie Power. 
Brilliant, white light —soft, restfulto eyes. 
Equals safe sty, brilliancy of electricify. 1-10th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick lamps. 
More healthful. Easy to operate. No smoke. 
No soot, No odor. Low priced. Guaranteed 
REE Outfit ) workers. New pian starts you with 
out cap mel Foljor spare.time, No ex 
perience needed. Profits starf first da}. A has nm, 
Minn. made $400 tn 39 on Youcan do ell. No 
charge for territory. Write for Outfit 
ARRON LAMPCO. 226 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 0. 


AGENTS*72 ieee 












$5.00 Single Elastic Trusses 


Elastic Stockings and Abdominal Supporters | 


Reliable Goods—Send for catalogue F 
FLAVELL'S Manufacturers 
1011 Spring Gardena St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 











FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


Pat went to the drug store for an 
empty bottle. Selecting one that an- 
swered his purposes, he asked: 

“How much?” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “if you want 
the empty bottle it’ll be five cents, but 
if you have something put into it we} 
won't charge you anything for the bottle.” | 
| “Sure, that’s fair enough,” said Pat. 
| “Put in a cork.” 


HOW, INDEED? 


To Cool and Relieve 
Miss East: “What do you cowgentle- 


men use that coil of rope on your saddles Sunburn 
for?” 
Mr. West: “F'r in’ ’ 


catchin’ steers an 











brones, miss.” _ 
“Oh, what kind of bait do you use, 
j}may I ask?” 


TREATING THEM GENTLE 
She was in Alaska looking over a fox 
farm. After admiring a beautiful silver 
specimen, she asked her guide, “Just how 
many times can the fox be skinned for his 


Here is a delightful cream for sunburn, so 
refreshingly fragrant, so refined, so sooth- 
ing and cooling, that you'll enjoy it thor- 
oughly, It will quickly relieve all irritation 
and soreness, prevent blistering or peeling, 
and usually heal the skin over night. 


HindsazCream 


So Ein temeantt If used daily as directed it will keep the 

‘epaet rewne complexion in perfect condition all sum- 

ALL’S WELL! mer. Apply freely before oe gre 

Voice from Nearby House—“Who’s in to sun and wind. It will keep the skin 

| that chicken coop?” soft and prevent as well as heal sunburn 
| Snowball Johnson (a veteran)—“A | and windburn, 

friend.’’—Windmill 


BAD PLACE TO LOAF 


A kind-hearted gentleman, hearing a 
dog howling mournfully, decided to in- 
vestigate the animal’s ailment. He found 
| the dog sitting calmly upon his haunches 
but still emitting agonized yelps. 

“What ails your dog?” he asked the 
hound’s owner. 

“Oh, he’s just lazy,” 
unconcernedly. 

“But laziness won’t make a dog howl.” 
| “Yes, but that dog is sitting on a sand- 
burr.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


| fur?” 
“Three times, madam,” said the guide 
gravely. “Any more than that would 








Sold by druggists, department 
stores, 5and 10c stores, gen- 
eral stores, or by mail, post- 
—_ 3 sizes, 10c, 50c, $1.00. 

nd money order or stamps, 


| Trial Bottle FREE with 
booklet, if you give name of 
your dealer. 


A. 8. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 65, Portland, Maine 


returned the owner 











PARKERS 
HAIR 





“Should wives be paid wages?” asks a 
writer in a recent article in a magazine. 

“Certainly!” says a married man of our 
acquaintance. ““‘What do you think I send 
my wife out to work fort"—Vuage. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Judge—“Why did you run down this 
man in broad daylight on a perfectly 
| straight stretch of road?” 

Prisoner—‘‘Your Honor, my wind- 
shield was almost totally obscured with 
Safety First stickers.” 


BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


s. beer used with 
success ie more than 4#0_years 


RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
60+ 4122 at all druddists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 

PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When swashin 





















| baie als always use 







AS ADVERTISED 
Irate Guest—“Look here, the rain is 
‘simply pouring thru the roof of my bed- 
room.” 
Summer Hotel Proprietor—‘ 









For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 


‘Absolutely | and pressure of tight shoes. 


SG 








according to our prospectus, sir. Run- 7° % 
ning water in every room.”’—Goblin. Dr Scholl's eal se bores 
Zino-pads everywhere 
SO EASY 
“Grocery butter is so unsatisfactory 








27 years with skilled 


; ae PHOTO SERVICE 
help assures best re- 


TLMS 


dear,” said Mrs. Youngbride, “I decided 


today that we would make our own.” sults. 


The 
finish MOEN TONE ENAMEL 


newest 








“Oh, did you!” said her husband. methods in developing and enlareiie 
“Yes: I bought a churn and ordered Send trial order today for prompt 
| buttermilk to be left here regularly. | (EURSISNI Cli areria: 
| Won't it be nice to have really fresh 
| butter?” ONLY $9.90 and up. Weave 
, ——— Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpe’, 
ie and-wool scarfs, for pleasure 
Oo L BOYS and profit. Catalog FREE. 
- THESE COL EGE UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. '- 
“So you graduated from a barber col- —- 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mena ‘al 
a patent patch for instantly Trees leaks r 3 
utensils... Sample package free ps 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N 


lege ? What is your college yell?” 
| “Cut his lip, cut his jaw, leave his face 
raw, raw, raw!!’ Florida Times-Union. 
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THE “OPEN-FACE” PIE 
Last summer right in cherry time my 


neighbor called me up and said she and 
lohn had been to town and had dinner in 66 
restaurant where the dessert was a one- 
rust cherry pie. “I tried to make one 
ke it for dinner today,” she added, “‘but ae 
oh my!” 
Did you cook the cherries first?” I m- a Cc 


lired. 

Why, no,” she replied. 
| So I told her to try again, this time 
cooking the cherries first for a few minutes; 
then to every two cupfuls of cooked 
erries add one cupful of sugar and two 
blespoonfuls of flour well mixed and 
d into the boiling cherries in the stew- 
Stir carefully for a few minutes 
e intil the flour is well cooked; then add a 
spoonful of butter and put the fruit 
1 freshly baked pieshell, cover with 
meringue and brown lightly in the oven. 
7 | have noticed that the men who dine 
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the restaurants almost invariably 
order a one-crust pie—“soft pies,” they 
Il them. Some form of cream pie is a 
eral favorite. With a good, rich cream 
filling a number of delicious cream pies 
in be made from the same basic recipe. 





Cond wholesome home-made 
bread—baked as only a Mon- 
arch Range can bake it! Spread 
thick with butter and sugar, it is 
the children’s favorite treat. 

















1g, Cream Filling 
L¢ cupfuls of rich milk, % ful of . ~~ 2 
‘Guided 8 tablespoonfuls. of Good baking and plenty of it is the 
8 ee vai general rule in homes where Mon- 
l Mix the flour and sugar thoroly with arch Ranges are It is a gen- 
a little hot milk, then stir slowly into the uine pleasure to bake with a range 
rhe scalding milk and stir carefully for five Monarch Coal and Wood te under perfect control—a ran that 
:: minutes, to prevent lumps and scorching. made in a full line bt -U, bakes witha small fire, which heats 
ate Remove from the fire and add the beaten ie §- BR the oven, rather than the entire 
. . yolks of the eggs, the salt, a little butter body. All ore full malieable oe- kitch 
i | the vanilla. Do not mix flour an pay ky _— itcnen. 
im arch together for the cream filling, Menarch Electric Ranges Monarch ranges are different in operation 
me recipes call for. The flour cooks are ideal! because they are different in construction. 
quickly and the cornstarch so glowly Unbreakable malleable iron, riveted per- 
t it is better to use each separately. Vio ®) manently tight to the steel plates means 
janana pie: Slice three bananas in a MALLEABLE better baking with far less fuel cost. 
add % cupful of sugar, stir carefully . 
. | the sugar ts dissolved, then mix with Under tho Possmenst same ewemake Ask your dealer or write us. The moder- 
a ipful of cream filling and put it in a ond Ton ranges. Also a complete ate prices will surprise you. 
J fresh r ~ Cover with meringue and us <5 Gas anges. 
. brown Slowly e 
4 Chocolate pie: Mix ¥% cupful of sugar}}| Malleable Iron Range, C-251 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
# nd 2 squares of ahecolate melted or 
9 grated, wet with a little cold milk and 
ii pour into the cream filling while it is YOUR 
= ooking, then add 1 teaspoonful of butter CHOICE 


nd pour into a pie shell. Cover with 
meringue and brown slowly. 
dens pie: Add 1 cupful of grated 
pineapple to the cream filling when 
cooked, fill pie shell and cover with 
meringue. 
Butterscotch pie: Add to the cream fill- 
14 cupful of brown sugar, 2 egg yolks, 
| tablespoonful of butter and cook one 
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ForDCAR Free 










introductory free 
suit offer. Our new plan enables — to get 
nany 


minute longer. Use the two egg whites ° one of our fine,made- 
for meringue. High School Course #7 NTS Earn $9 o $18 OALY 
Lemon pie: This requires a “water cus-| I besid 
tard” as a base instead of the usual cream | B1@) 2 Years ‘You can ee Ww ) Suit for a 
ing our won 


Cine v. Z 
hiling. Use 1% — of sugar, Vg cup- and friends, we show 5 


ful of flour, 44 cupful of lemon juice and . go low folks buy on sigh 
and the leading professions. This 
grated rind, 2 ecupfuls of boiling water, a wae are des sample. oath 


oinw ste practical sy ore are described in our fonts -y-1- edhe 
ch of salt and 3 egg yolks. Have the Free AMERICAN SCHOOL Te seagertrin 
ter boiling, add a tablespoonful of but- Drexel Av. & 58th St, 
ter, then mix flour, sugar and salt to- 
gether, wetting with a little warm water 
und beating in the egg yolks. Use a little of 


a mw ae ae ae ae ae 
e boiling water to thin this mixture so it Cuticura Talcum 


| pour and add to the boiling water, 
stirring carefully for 3 minutes. Have the 
3 ene = hites whipped stiff and ae 76 to Unadulterated 
res the boiling mixture along with the lemon om 
. lice and grated rind. Remove from the Exquisitely Scented 
aa a a i 


5 ‘ire at once, fill pie shell, use remainder 





















Meets al! —- —~= aaa —~ 





























hipped egg white for meringue, add- 


See te eee cagne, Chan grate DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
tle fresh lemon peel on top and brown Skilled work done quickly. Best ree 
delicately. This is a real lemon pie. suits sseured. Our Gtoss Prints never 








cans Sse 

ese cream fruit pies can be made | FRANK SCOBIE, Anemone "S2LB Sleepy Eye, 3 Mine. ees .° 
| any dried fruit previously cooked Write tor our Ievidence of in- “abe eteaee ee wwf is 
— e sure to let it cook almost dry so INVENTOR vention Blank and guide book yoeep™ ge. page 
juices will be kept in the fruit. of ou" iavention for our gu: INGIRCTION aad TRerRUCTIONS. = al nas 


RANDOLPN & CO 


saute in making pie shells invert the pan and LL A TTT CE 
ny. press the dough firmly around the bottom, | ¥O{j CAN EARN $60 A \ WEEK KODAK 2 ness ope fim devek 














anne rimming the edge smooth, and jag with st aaten oniine denier Gay tanaien ail e cnlargem 
al «fork so it will not blister’—Mrs. L.M.J. | pasa Reauae Ss BRS cSAEEMEEESE: FUmpy's suosIO” BOE che” walls MINN: 
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Heats Home 
f 


“T can run my Bulldog furnace steady for 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of am A cents.” So writes 
F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, 
and he adds: “‘Hard to believe is it? That's 
what some of my neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited amount 
of grain screenings in this country. That's 
the fuel I am using.” 
about 
of 





That's what the Bulldog does with 
the lowest grade fuel you can thi 
Here’s what it does with coal : 


“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last winter 
and heated 5 rooms and bath”— Walter 
Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 
“Your letter received asking about the Bulldog 
furnace. We have had ours in about six weeks 
and so far it does all Babson Bros. claim for it. 
We have seven rooms, four on the first floor and 
three on the second, and it heats them fine. As 
for being a fuel saver, we find it takes a little 
more coal to heat the whole house than it did to 
heat one room with a stove using chestnut 
coal” 5 B. Smith, 19 Elm Street, Somer- 
ville, N 








Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits Any Height of Basement 
Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fure 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
ay = Py oF 
any heig ent, goes 

door, and you install it yourserlf! 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection, 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
Grice! actory connections in both and 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Bulldo 
success, Get rondy for winter NOW! M 
this coupon TODAY! 


= 19th &Calltornia Ave.,Dept. 251 Chicago 
four freqeatsiog and epecal sal oder on the Bulldog 
Print name and address plainty, 
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\ Address 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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This com- 
fortable din- 
ing room in 
an Iowa farm 
home is large 
enough to take 
care of thresh- 
ersor Thanks- 
giving din- 
ners easily. 


CHARM IN THE FARM KITCHEN 


A COLOR scheme usually starts from 
the wails but mine started from the 
windows. 

One day I found a piece of yellow 
checked gingham on sale and bought it 
because I could get it cheap. Aftera while 
my kitchen curtains gave out and I re- 
placed them with new ones made from 
this gingham. It seemed to flood the 
room with sunshine. The mellow light 
toned down the harshness of the gray 
walls. My kitchen was a somber place and 
I usually got, out of it whenever I could. 
A good range, built-in cupboards, running 
water—all these nec things were 
there—but it lacked that cozy touch so 
restful to tired spirits. 

This color change set me to thinking. 
“Why not redecorate?” I asked myself. 
So I immediately set aboutit. My kitch- 
en being a north room, I selected a paper 
for the walls whose function is to provide 
a bright and cheerful atmosphere, a simple 
pattern on a warm tan ground. I painted 
the ceiling a soft yellow. Luckily the 
linoleum on the floor harmonized fairly 
well with the color scheme. A rug into 
which some vivid orange rags are braided 
is a welcome addition. 

The yellow checked gingham is repeated 
in covers for a shelf, a pillow or two, and 
a pincushion. An old yellow bowl of 
grandmother’s was brought down from 
the attic and placed on the window sill. 
During the summer and far into the fall, 
it is kept filled with some kind of garden 
flowers. This alone would lend a decora- 


tive note to any kitchen. An old rocker, 
painted brown and adorned with one of 
the gay cushions, stands by an east win- 
dow. This makes a comfortable seat when 








doing some of the little sitting-down tasks. 
Then, too, I can get a view of the glories 
outside while I work. 

I added further charm by making the 
view from my back door and windows 
a little more attractive. Old-fashioned 
colorful flowers occupy the space in front 
of the smoke-house, and a hardy climbin 








rose and ivy blot out the sharp lines o 
this house. A Dorothy Perkins rose is 
running over a trellis right by my east 
window. When loaded with the shell- 
pink crinkled roses, it is the loveliest 
thing of all. I placed a bird bath under the 
friendly shelter of a shrub close by. It is 
a real joy to watch the feathered guests 
as they come and go. 

My shelf is not a catchall for any and 
everything. It is used mostly for books 





which I want to have near me. A bird 








book with colored plates to help m 
identify any strange visitor, a bit of ney 
fiction, the homey ms of Edgar Guest 
—all are dear delights. Many a time it i 
necessary for my body to be in the kitchen 
but I slip away thru the pages of a book. 
And I am gtowing a little richer all the 
while for doing it. 

Making my kitchen light and cheerfu! 
has cost fittle Best of all, it has bright- 
ened my life.—Judith Baskerville. 


A PLEASANT KITCHEN 


The reign of white in the kitchen is 
going. It has been conceded to be the 
redominant color scheme for the kitchen 
or a long time but now it is beginning to 
lose some of its prestige. is is es- 
pecially so among housewives interested 
in lessening their work. Green is being 
substituted with much favor as it has 
































the refreshing and cooling qualities of 
white and is much easier to keep clean. 

In the kitchen shown above the walls 
are done in a sage green flat tone paint 
which can be kept bright and shining by 
an occasional rubbing with soap and water 
It is given two coats, the second being 
spattered to give a stippled effect. 

A work-saving device is introduced by 
having cupboards, with wide work boards 
over the top, placed beside the sink. This 
makes it possible for practically all the 
work to be done without taking steps all 
over the room. These shelvesfand the fur- 
niture as well as the baseboard and 
window trim are painted in a green a 
little darker than the walls. 

The flooring is linoleum of light and deep 
green checks. To make it more practical 
as well as more attractive, it is finished 
with a varnish. 

A pleasing note is given by the curtains, 
the pattern being a gay green and pale 
yellow check gingham. A yellow similar 
in tone is used to line the shelves of the 
cupboard and little nooks. A completing 
touch is given by having the dishes cream 
colored with bands of soft green and yel- 
low.—Katharine Balfour. 


Sweet Apple Cream pie: Grate 3 sweet 
apples. Cream 4 cupful of sugar an 
1 tablespoonful of butter, add some nut- 
meg, 1 tablespoonful of flour and the 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs. Mix well to- 
gether, add the apples and 1% cupfuls of 
sweet milk and pour into a pastry lined 
pan, and bake as you would any custard 

ie. Use the egg whites for meringue 3? 
brows delicately. This pie has a flavor 
all its own. 
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i " Lamps—one for each 
= % socket on your car—and 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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Specify your 
lamps as you 
specify your 


oil 


The quality of yourlamps 
iS aS important as the 
quality of your oil; so 
specify Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. Their filaments 
are strong and accurately 
focused; their bulbs are 
stoutly fastened to their 
bases; and their quality 
is uniform. 


This is the emblem of 
identification of the Edi- 
son Auto Lamp dealer, 
Buy your lamps where 
you see this sign. 





How often has a lamp 
gone “dead” when you 
were far from a service 
station? For safety’s sake, 
carry spare lamps as you 
carry spare tires. Your 
dealer will sell you a kit 
of spare Edison MAZDA 


so well packed that they 
will withstand the rough- 
est sort of riding. 
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“Look, Mother!” How 
the bowlfuls go when 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


are served. It’s the 
flavor. They love it. 


No other corn flakes like Kellogg’s. No other so 
crunchy-crisp, so golden-toasted, so deliciously, sat- 
isfyingly good. Serve Kellogg’s tomorrow morning - 
and taste this flavor for yourself. It’s the flavor 
that makes the corn crop of a 485-acre farm neces- 
sary every day to keep the Kellogg kitchens busy. 
It’s the flavor that causes more than 2,000,000 quarts 
of milk and cream to be consumed every day on 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. And tons of fruit! At all 
grocers. Served in all hotels and restaurants. 


9% Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg's patented inner-sealed 
or an ten 2 tae 
pio 
CORN FLAKES | «(ge 
telly 


Make this comparison! 


Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with any ready-to-eat cereal and you'll appre- 
ciate why Kellogg’s outsells all others. 








